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fa 1915 Magnavox developed the electrodynamic speaker, revolutionized the world | 


of sound. Today, after three decades of specialized manufacturing of radio-phonographs, 
speakers and component parts, Magnavox quality is established as the highest standard in radio. 
Magnavox supremacy is made of many things. Important among them are its widely imitated products and policies, its 


electronic contributions to industry, its selective distribution policy that has proved sound and economical. 


The new Magnavox radio-phonograph is more than a master musical instrument 
of unduplicated tone quality and performance. It is distinguished furniture, created by skilled craftsmen as 
a lasting investment in fine music and gracious living. Hear Magnavox in America’s finest stores. 


See it, compare it with all other radio-phonographs — and you'll never be content until you own a Magnavox. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 
The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVESTMENTS 
NEED DIRECTION 


Just as the mariner uses charts 
and navigation instruments 
to plot his course, so the wise 
investor avails himself of all 
possible aids in handling his 
portfolio. The greater his famil- 
iarity with the technical as- 
pects of security market opera- 
tion—the better his ability to 
protect his investments. We 
have prepared a booklet — 
“Security Transactions’ — 
which presents in clear, un- 
complicated fashion the essen- 
tial facts in handling invest- 
ments. It explains “Street” 
terms and procedure and in- 
cludes other pertinent data 
under the following chapter 
headings: 


Opening and Operating an 
Account 


What to Expect of Your 
Broker 


Table of Commission Rates 


Federal and State Transfer 
Taxes 


Financial Glossary 


We will welcome your letter 
requesting ‘‘Security Trans- 
actions.” 


Write for Booklet FW-60 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Mémbers Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 




















Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Copr. 1946, 


Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City 





East of Mississippi Rive 


M GROVES 


ORDER GIFT FRUIT 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 
Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 


THE REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT --EVEN FOR 
THOSE WHO HAVE “EVERYTHING WE'LL 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
Full crate of the world’s finest Gra 
Oranges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, 

Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, omnes 
Blossom Honey. Beautifully decorated...$18. 
a ig SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (45 ibs.) 


crate, assorted same as ical 
_ . by ne (90 roy ‘ 
ar: & it, or Ass’t. 
No. 4 HALF CRATE (48 Ibs.) 
Same pack as No. 3 
oo 5 BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 


me as No. 3 ; $Z.00 
No. 6 SPECIAL BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
ial pack Oranges, Grapefruit, bry, sca 











. 7 **S MONTHER' Subscription 
Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, A 


SPECIAL $50.00 
No. 8 "3 MONTHER" Sub: 


No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 3 in Feb. 
SPECIAL $30.00 
Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add 10%) 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of the 
booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuing firm. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 

let, giving name and complete 
address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets De- 
partment. Financial World, 86 
Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y, 








List of 138 Investment Stocks—A selection 
shares of leading companies covering 25 4j 
ferent industries, for income and equity. 

. * * ~ 


Primer for Investors — Guide book for 1 
investors to explain the terminology of Wali 
Street. Also a _ section devoted to estates 
trusts and wills. Prepared by the largesy 
N.Y.S.E. member firm: . 


* * « 


Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book. 
let for corporation executives whose company’ 
shares are not listed on a stock exchange—tly 
many advantages described and explained. 

* * * 


Buying Income — Buying income without th 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi. 
dends to interfere with income plans of th 
future. This booklet shows you how to elim. 
inate worry and loss. 

* * * 


How to Obtain a Loan—Valuable information 
is available to any one seeking loans for either 
a short or long period of time. 

+ * * 


Investments in Peacetime— A discussion of 

investment company funds, geared to the temp 

of the postwar world, affording broad diversi. 

fication, not only in individual stocks but in 

industries—the surest way of minimizing risks, 
* * * 


Background to Successful Investing — A pic. 
torial booklet giving a resume of the develop- 
ment of private trustee practice showing how 
sound fiduciary principles have applied during 
the past century to investment funds of the 
“Boston T'ype.” 

* * . 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest: 
ment transactions to provide a_ continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 

* * * 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review 0! 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 


* * * 


United Corporation— A new analysis of the 
investment merit of the common stock of 
United Corporation, prepared by one of the 
leading investment banking firms. 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing prope 
saiutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead, 

* * * 


Forging Ahead in Business—Inspirational and 

informative booklet designed for executives 

who have the urge to start now in preparing 

themselves for bigger and more lucrative jobs. 
* 7 * 


Modern Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantages of mutual invest: 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro 
cedure, designed to reduce hazards and pro- 
duce satisfactory long-term results. 

* * * 


Dual Purpose Stocks—Comprehensive analysis 
of a selected list of Convertible Preferred 
stocks prepared for investors by a leading 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

* * = 
Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains an 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 

* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answe'- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insure 
savings plans, which afford consistently higher 
dividends than other types of investments 0 
comparable safety. 
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Ketter Prospects for 
Monetary Stahility 


Without stable and freely interchangeable currencies 
there can be no healthy growth of foreign trade. Bank 
and Fund conceived at Bretton Woods should prove helpful 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph. D. 


evaluation of foreign currencies 

has been the order of the day, 
a result of the economic havoc left in 
the wake of war. Standing out in 
bold relief, however, are Canada and 
Sweden, which a few months ago in- 
creased the value of their currencies 
in terms of the U. S. dollar, which 
means in terms of gold. Sweden 
changed its rate from 4.20 krona to 
the dollar, to Kr. 3.60 for $1. Can- 
ada eliminated the 10 per cent pre- 
mium paid for the U. S. dollar and 
went back to par. For a short while 
international financial circles ex- 
pressed grave concern lest such action 
be followed by other nations includ- 
ing Great Britain and the entire sterl- 
ing bloc. However, a closer examina- 
tion of the Canadian and Swedish re- 
valuation cases clearly indicates that 
the parity changes were motivated 
primarily by domestic considerations 
and policies. 

The lowering of the price of gold— 
or, what is the same, the increase 
made by Canada and Sweden in the 
value of their respective currencies in 
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terms of the U. S. dollar—is decided- 
ly deflationary. It improves the abil- 
ity of these two countries to import, 
but also makes exports more expen- 
sive to their foreign customers. Both 
Sweden and Canada are importers of 
American goods, for which following 
revaluation they have to pay less in 
their national curency, i.e. for the 
same amount of currency they can 
import more goods, though part of 
this advantage has been offset by the 
rising price trend for American prod- 
ucts. 

On the other hand, both countries 
are relatively large exporters of 
various commodities such as agricul- 
tural and mining products and pulp 
and paper in the case of Canada, and 
lumber, pulp and paper and machin- 
ery in the case of Sweden. With the 
world hungry for all kinds of com- 
modities and merchandise, Sweden 
and Canada have little to worry about 
their exports for the next year or so. 

Furthermore, the step taken by 
Sweden is the logical consequence of 
its long established policy of attempt- 





Recent First Annual Meeting of the International Bank and the International Monetary F 
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ing to smooth out the business cycles 
and keeping its economy as stable as 
possible. Hence, in order to fight the 
inflationary forces present in Sweden’s 
economy as evidenced by labor short- 
ages and a rising domestic price level, 
the Swedish Government found it ad- 
visable to take the drastic step of in- 
creasing the value of its currency in 
terms of gold. 

In the foreign exchange market the 
Canadian dollar had been undervalued 
in terms of relative costs of living for 
some time before the revalution was 
made, and even after that step the 
price level in Canada has remained be- 
low that of the United States. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian dollar’s return to- 
par with the U. S. dollar was little 
more than a restoration of the pre- 
war relationship. Reinstatement of the 
prewar parity with the U. S. dollar 
was also required by the very close 
economic ties between the two coun- 
tries, which is reflected by the fact 
that the market for the Canadian 
dollar is in New York rather than 
London. 


Currency Parities 


Adjustments of currency parities to 
changed economic conditions is a defi- 
nite step toward the monetary stabil- 
ity without which international trade 
is well nigh impossible. Further prog- 
ress in that direction has been made 
recently by the inauguration of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, both conceived 
at Bretton Woods in 1944. As the 
name. implies, the International Bank 
was created to undertake long term 
lending transactions, using its own 
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capital or funds obtained through the 
issuance of debentures and by guar- 
anteeing loans made by other insti- 
tutions. While the functions of the 
bank affect currency stability, we are 
primarily concerned here with the 
direct foreign exchange operations as 
transacted by the International Fund. 

Under the statutes all member na- 
tions are requested to state to the 
Fund the parity of their respective 
currencies in terms of the rate that 
prevailed on October 28, 1945, ex- 
pressed in terms of gold or of United 
States dollars. The original statutes of 
the Fund provide that each nation can 
without interference by the Fund un- 
dertake a 10 per cent change in its 


parity, and make another 10 per cent 
change with the permission of the 
Fund. However, if such a further 
change is made over the Fund’s ob- 
jection, the member becomes ineligible 
to use the resources of the Fund and 
may even be asked to withdraw from 
membership. 

This privilege of a 10 to 20 per cent 
change in the parity was one of the 
most controversial topics at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference and was finally 
adopted by many nations reluctantly 
and with reservations. The fixation of 
a gold parity without any trial period 
of normal and unrestricted trade re- 
lations among the various countries 
is a most difficult task for any nation 





because the parity should reflect the 
value of its currency with regard to 
its international balance of payments 
and the relation of the domestic price 
level to world prices. 

This fundamental difficulty caused 
a last minute change in the parity pro- 
visions, which have been altered to per- 
mit a further devaluation beyond the 
10 to 20 per cent limit by members of 
the Fund to improve their foreign 
trade and thus relieve unemployment 
during periods of depression. Such 
permission had been sought by Great 
Britain. Hugh Dalton, the British 
Governor of the Fund and Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer declared 

Please turn to page 22 


Convertible Preferreds in Good Position 


Market setback reduced some good grade 


issues to near investment values, with common 


prices not too far from conversion parities 


B’ their nature, senior securities 
carrying privileges to convert 
into equity shares make their greatest 
appeals in times of relative uncer- 
tainty as to the future. They satisfy 
the desire for at least partial protec- 
tion against a declining market and 
at the same: time are in line for some 
participation in any general recovery 
movement. 


Favorable Conditions 


In the first case, the degree of pro- 
tection depends in important degree 
upon the closeness of the senior is- 
sue’s quotation to straight invest- 
ment value; that is, there must not 
be too great a premium of price over 
the market level at which it would 
sell without any conversion privilege 
at all. In the second, the degree of 
participation in recovery depends 
upon how near the common stock is 
selling to conversion parity. 

Numerous convertible preferred 
stocks are available in the various 
security markets that meet one or 
another of the conditions of attrac- 
tiveness, but the great majority fail 
to meet all. The decline in the gen- 
eral market, however, brought a 
number of these issues to levels that 
make them suitable for average port- 
folios. 
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~ convertibée. 


The twelve issues in the tabulation 
represent those that careful analysis 
discloses most nearly reflect the 
ideal combination of proximity of 
price to value as a preferred stock 
only, and proximity of conversion 
parity. Many superior preferreds 
are eliminated by high premium 
prices, unsatisfactory yields or re- 
mote conversion potentialities. In 
other cases, common share prices are 
near parities, but either the stocks are 
too speculative for average portfolios 
or future trade prospects are un- 
promising. 

Among the group of twelve, only 
two are quoted above their call prices, 
Moore-McCormack by 1% points 


with a $2.50 annual dividend, and 
Sharp & Dohme by 3 points with a 
$3.50 rate. None of the common 
stocks involved would have to ap- 
preciate as much as 50 per cent to 
reach conversion parity and_ the 
average discount is about 25 per cent. 

Viewed as_ straight preferred 
stocks, yields range between 3.4 and 
6.4 per cent, averaging better than 
4% per cent. Latest full-year earn- 
ings covered dividends 6.6 times in 
the case of American Rolling Mill, 
8.5 times for Aviation Corporation, 
12 times for Burlington Mills, 3 
times for Crucible Steel, 3.5 times for 
Gar Wood, 16.1 for Moore-McCor- 
mack, 6.5 for Philadelphia Electric, 
1.7 for Sharp & Dohme and 69 
times for United Wallpaper. Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron had a deficit under 
the conditions that prevailed during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, 
but recovery is now indicated. 


A Tlozen Fairly Priced Convertible Preferreds 


Call Market 7Conv. Conv. Common Pfd. 

Description Price Price Ratio Value Price Yield 

Am. Rolling Mill 444% Cum.. 105 104 2.1509 73.13 34 4.3% 
Aviation Corp. $2.25 cum.§ ..... 44 44 5.88 41.16 7 5.1 
Burlington Mills $3.50 cum. 2d. . 106% «98 4 80.00 20 3.6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5% cum.t 21 17 1 12.00 12 5.9 
Crucible Steel $5 cum........... 110 101 2 68.00 34 5.0 
Gar Wood 4%4% cum]......... 55% 43 4 40.00 10 5.2 
Moore-McCormack $2.50 cum.{ 52% 54 2 46.00 22 4.6 
Phila. Electric $1 cum.§........ N.C. 29 0.875 21.13 27 3.4 
Sharp & Dohme $3.50 cum. “A’’§ 75 78 2 56.00 27 4.5 
Standard Steel Spring 5% cum. 54% 39 2.22 28.86 13 6.4 
Thermoid Company $2.50 cum.{ 57% 54 4 42.00 11 4.6 
United Wallpaper 4%f......... x-52%4 46 4 32.00 8 4.4 





*$100 par, except as noted. 
No par value. 


£$20 par value. 
at 50. N.C.—Non-callable. 


9 $50 par value. 


+ Number of common shares into which one preferred share is 
x-Redeemable for sinking fund 
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In the Break 






Insiders’ Didn't Sell 


. 4 SEC data on security transactions by corporate manage- 
ments during September disclose no important changes. 


1 fm Some bought; some sold; no significant trend evident 


h ne of the more persistent super- 
O stitions afflicting Wall Street is 
h the notion that market trends are es- 
1 MM tablished by a few hundred or a few 
d HM thousand officers and directors of cor- 
porations having securities listed on 
leading exchanges. The basic idea 
seems to be that, since these individu- 
als are in a position to detect ap- 
proaching changes in the outlook be- 
fore they become apparent to the man 
in the street, they should be in a bet- 
d ter position to time their stock pur- 
a Mm chases and sales. The more naive 
n (Mm stock trader thus has a consuming in- 
)- J terest in finding out what “they” are 
0 doing in the market, so that he may 
e fm go and do likewise. 


Advantages Disappeared 


Thirty years or more ago there 
may have been something to this. The 
market was not as broad then as it is 
now, and the transactions of a com- 
parative handful of wealthy individu- 
als could exert considerable effect. 
Today, Government agencies, trade 
associations and others regularly pub- 
lish a mass of information on business. 
prospects, orders and _ production, 
J which were not available to the gen- 
} eral public a few years ago. Until 
relatively recent years, quarterly and 
even semi-annual earnings statements 
were rare, making it extremely diff- 
cult for the outsider to estimate the 
earnings of a given enterprise until 
they were published. Finally, ac- 
counting policies were much less 
standardized than is the case today 
and corporate managements could 
accordingly make earnings, within 
limits, anything they pleased. 

All these factors gave insiders an 
advantage that has long since disap- 
peared. And even if it still existed, 
it is doubtful that its possession 
Would guarantee stock market profits 
to corporate insiders, since security 
quotations do not slavishly follow 
current corporate earnings trends. 
For instance, earnings statements 
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thus far released for the third quar- 
ter of 1946 indicate that insiders 
should have been bullish in August 
and September, but this would have 
been a poor time for unrestrained en- 
thusiasm. SEC records going back 
a number of years do not show that 
the average corporate officer or direc- 
tor is an expert in judging market 
movements of his company’s stock. 
The latest report, covering transac- 
tions which. took place in September, 
does not show any large volume of 
liquidation by insiders. In fact, it 
shows very little, like most of the 
SEC reports on stock trading by of- 
ficers, directors and large stockhold- 
ers. Only four “insiders” made sig- 
nificant changes in their holdings. 


Cyril Chappellet, a director of Menas- 
co Manufacturing, sold 5,000 shares, 
retained 7,200; Joseph Frazer, presi- 
dent, and a director of Kaiser-Frazer, 
sold 5,000 and still held 10,900; Roy- 
al Little, president, general manager, 
a director and a large stockholder of 
Textron, Incorporated, reduced his 
direct holdings from 6,400 to 1,000, 
while a trust in which he has an in- 
terest sold 1,000 and still held 11,850. 

On the other hand, Sosthenes 
Behn, president and a director of In- 
ternational Telephone, increased his 
holdings from 2,500 to 10,000. 

Other transactions during the peri- 
od included sales of 5,000 shares of 
Aviation Corporation by Raymond S. 
Pruitt, vice-president, secretary, gen- 
eral counsel and a director; and 7,- 
700 shares of Barium Steel by Robert 
C. Hardy, secretary, and a director. 
These sales can hardly be considered 
significant, however, since these gen- 
tlemen still held 35,568 shares and 
50,378 shares, respectively. Other 
transactions consisted mostly of the 
addition of a few hundred or a few 
thousand shares to holdings already 
running into tens of thousands or 
even hundreds of thousands of shares. 


Deflated Hail Bonds 
Afford High Yields. 


Relatively generous returns are afforded by 
some of the rail obligations that have declined 


he general stiffening of money 

rates in recent months has been 
more severe in its effects on medium 
grade rail bonds than in any other 
section of the bond market. The rea- 
son of course has been that, in addi- 
tion to money market factors, these 
issues have been depressed by the re- 
duced income. prospects of the rails 


Higher Yields 


El Paso & Southwestern Ist ref. 5s, 1965... 
Illinois Central & Chic., St. L. & N. O. 

joint Ist reg. 444s, 1963.......... ..-. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 1st 4s, 1990.... 
New York Central ref. & imp. A 4%4s, 2013.. 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 414s, 2047.. 
Southern Pacific 414s, 1969............. 
Southern Ry. dev. & gen. A: 4s, 1956.... 
Wabash gen. inc. B 4%s, 1991.......... 
Western Pacific conv. inc. A 44s, 2014.. 


arising from higher wage and ma- 
terial costs and inadequate rate relief. 

It is probable, however, that in 
weighing the adverse factors the mar- 
ket has exaggerated their effects on 
the continued ability of the rails to 
meet interest requirements on these 
issues. The carriers have greatly 
strengthened their financial condition 


on Rail Bonds 


Recent 


High Yield Price Yield 

‘ions. ae 3.15 102 4.34% 
12734 3.07 112 4.10 
el 4.36 85 5.91 
See 3.95 86 4.77 
98% 4.60 76 5.96 
aaa? 4.08 96 4.70 
igen? Sa 3.85 99 4.56 
.... 109% 2.90 100 4.00 
cin: ae 4.30 86 5.04 
eyes 3.81 101 4.45 


in recent years and in general are ina 
position to withstand considerable 
adversity before resorting to omission 
of interest. payments. In addition, 
greater rate relief is generally antici- 
pated in the near future, and while 
its adequacy may be open to question 
with respect to equity earnings, there 
is little doubt that it will be sufficient 
to cover bond interest. 

Examination of the recent perform- 
ance of industrial, utility and rail 
bonds of various* grades, in the aver- 
ages, brings into sharp focus the ex- 
tent to which rails in the B1+ to B 
classifications have led other groups 
toward higher yields. The Al-+ in- 
dustrials at their recent high of 2.57 
per cent were only 0.16 percentage 

*Standard & Poor’s bond ratings, in descending 


order: Al+, Al, A, Bl+, Bl, B, Cl+, Cl, C, Di, 
and D. 


points above their 1946 low of 2.41 
per cent; the same grade utilities at 
their high of 2.62 per cent were 0.18 
above their low; and the top rails at 
2.89 per cent were 0.25 points higher 
than their low this year. 

In the Bl+ grades narrower 
spreads have been recorded, except in 
the rails, industrials ranging from 
2.89 to 2.83 per cent, utilities from 
3.08 to 3.02 per cent, while the rails 
rose from 3.27 to 3.62 per cent. At 
the B level industrials ranged between 
4.45 and 4.23 per cent, utilities be- 
tween 4.90 and 4.57 per cent and 
rails, 5.11 and 4.10 per cent. 
highest yields were in all instances 
registered in recent weeks. 

The issues in the tabulation range 
in grade from B1+ to B. At their 
highest prices this year nearly all 
commanded premiums, and _ yields 


The, 


ranged from 2.90 per cent for the 
Southern Railway. 4s of 1956 to 46 
per cent for the New York Central 
4%s of 2013. In most cases yields 
were below 4 per cent. At recent 
prices all but four can be purchased 
below par, and yields range from 4.0 
to 5.96 per cent. All yield 4 per cent 
or more and three return more than 
5 per cent. Currently the average 
yield amounts to about 4.8 per cent 
on these issues in comparison with 
approximately 4.0 per cent at the 
year’s highest prices. 

Most investment portfolios can rea- 
sonably be arranged to include a mod- 
erate proportion to these bonds for 
the relatively generous yields obtain- 
able. Although not of the highest 
grade there seems little danger of 
bonds in the group defaulting on 
either principal or interest. 


Peak Profits No Index to Investment Worth 


— reports for the third 
quarter of the year were only 
just beginning to make their appear- 
ance when American Woolen an- 
nounced that $36.05 per share had 
been earned on its common stock in 
the nine-month period. This compared 


with a total of $13.06 earned in all 
of 1945. In fact, it was $6 more than 
had been earned, all told, on Ameri- 
can Woolen common in the three 
years 1943 through 1945, and was in 
sharp contrast to the average earn- 
ings on the stock in the prewar years, 
1937-41. That five-year average 
showing was a deficit of $3.60 per 
share. 

The stock market paid little heed 
to the report, at least so far as using 
the figures as a basis for valuing the 
shares. The report indicated earn- 
ings for the full year as somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $50, and sell- 
ing around 52, American Woolen 
common virtually achieved the unique 
price-earnings ratio of one-to-one. 

Had the earnings been bolstered 
by the inclusion of non-recurring 
profits such as might arise from the 
sales of investments or facilities, the 
seeming indifference of the market 
would have had an obvious explana- 
tion, but the results were derived en- 
tirely from the company’s manufac- 
turing #perations. 

American Woolen’s net sales for 
the period were $122.8 million vs. 
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$128.0 million in the same 1945 nine 
months; net before taxes, however, 
increased $8.4 million to $26.1 mil- 
lion and taxes took $3.4 million less 
($9.8 million) than in 1945. A tax 
refund of $1.6 million ($4 per share), 
received during the third quarter, 
was not included in the earnings as 
reported. And as an augury of con- 
tinuing capacity operations the 
company noted unfilled orders on 





Here are a few of the recent nine 
months earnings statements, which show 
how greatly they already have exceeded 
totals for last year: 
1945 9 months Recent 
Total Price 

American Distilling. $3.48 

Barker Brothers.... 1.26 

Blumenthal (Sidney) 1.29 

Gen. Tire & Rubber 2.20 

National Distillers.. 1.72 

Park & Tilford 5.85 

Pfizer (Charles).... 1.24 

Powdrell & Alex’der 1.31 

Schenley Distillers... 6.44 

U. S. Playing Card... 2.68 

Weston Elec. Inst... 3.02 


Many of those which were in the van 
with first half earnings have yet to issue 
reports for the third quarter, and the 
full extent of their earnings improve- 
ment is yet to be disclosed. Among 
them are such companies as Publicker 
Industries with $6.08 vs. $1.76; Inter- 
national Paper, $4.92 vs. 52.10; M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, $3.41 vs. $1.58; 
Firestone, Goodyear and Goodrich, each 
of which topped their 1945 full-year net 
in the first half of 1946, and a sprinkling 
of other companies in a half-dozen con- 


“sumer goods categories. 





hand of $100 million, equivalent to 
almost eight months output at the 
1945-46 rate. 

The real explanation lies, of course, 
in the fact that the market looked 
well ahead of present-day operations 
and business in hand, properly ap- 
praising them as reflecting the pyra- 
miding of long-deferred consumer de- 
mand on top of current needs. Be- 
yond the time when distributing and 
retailing channels return to normal 
and consumers revert to replacement 
buying, lies the probability that the 
textile industry again will find itself 
in its chronic state of over-capacity— 
with American Woolen again strug- 
gling to make ends meet despite its 
recent recapitalization which will re- 
duce fixed charges ahead of the com- 
mon stock. 

Under the recapitalization plan the 
arrears of $58.50 will be cleared on 
the 7 per cent preferred on December 
12, the first dividend will be paid 
December 16 on the new 4 per cent 
convertible preferred, and on Decem- 
ber 24 holders of the common stock— 
who have received no dividend in 24 
years—will receive a payment of $12. 
Looking simultaneously at the longer 
term business prospect and the near- 
by $12 dividend distribution, the 
market clearly figured that the stock 
is fairly valued in the lower 50s. 

Although American Woolen’s 

Please turn to page 23 
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May Have to Arhitrate 
Utility Labor Lisputes 


Two States already hold that public utility em- 
ployees’ right to strike is not absolute. Federal legis- 
lation being framed for presentation to new Congress 


A an outgrowth of the recently 
concluded strike of Pittsburgh’s 
electric utility workers, which cut off 
practically all electric service in its 
metropolitan area for 27 days, a na- 
tion-wide demand for the banning of 
work-stoppages by employees of vital 
public services has grown to sizable 
proportions. Right now, a group of 
experienced lawyers and _ govern- 
mental administrators, headed by 
Donald Richberg of NRA fame, is 
drafting a new version of the Case 
labor bill, vetoed last June by Presi- 
dent Truman, for introduction in the 
next Congress. And included among 
its provisions will be a requirement 
that all future utility labor disputes 
must be arbitrated. 


Recent Experience 


After their recent experience, Pitts- 
burghers should look with favor on 
this variety of legislation. During the 
27 days of the strike, when they were 
allowed to burn just one bulb in their 
homes at night and couldn’t even run 
a washing machine or vacuum cleaner, 
they likewise were denied street car 
and bus transportation because work- 
ers in these enterprises walked off the 
job in sympathy with the electrical 
workers. Worse than that, hospitals 
had to depend upon portable generat- 
ing plants to light their operating 
rooms, railroad locomotives had to be 
placed on sidings to provide heat and 
steam for industrial plants, guests of 
hotels and tall apartment buildings 
had to climb many flights of stairs. 

That isn’t all. Because of the re- 
fusal of electric utility employees to 
arbitrate with the utility, some 200,- 
000 non-striking workers were idle, 
more than $2 million had to be paid 
out in unemployment compensation, 
and the reduction in business activity 
has been placed at more than $300 
million. Yet, according to Mayor 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh, the arbitra- 
tion terms finally accepted by the 
striking electric utility workers were 
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Harris & Ewing 


Labor-Management Conference 


“basically the same proposal available 
to them before the strike was called.” 
But the surprising part of this mass 
inconvenience—this “pushing around” 
of decent Americans—is that it re- 
sulted from the stubborn attitude of 
about one-sixth of one per cent of the 
population of the Pittsburgh Metro- 
politan area—by about 3,500 of the 
2 million people living there. Little 
wonder, then, that two of our States 
have decided no one small portion of 
its citizenry can enforce its will on the 
rest of the population through with- 
holding from them the essentials of 
modern living. 

Before seeing how these states han- 
dled their utility labor disputes, we 
might see how much utility workers 
are paid, on the average, throughout 
the country. Using the average an- 
nual pay of electric utility workers 
and the cost of living in 51 of our 
representative communities in the 
country during the 5-year 1935-1939 
period as 100, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics compates the wages they re- 
ceived and what it cost them to live, 
in this fashion: 





Year* Annual Pa ya he 
y 
 vabls Sea R ewan 103 103 
oo ee ee 109 100 
een. Canaan 157 141 
*June 30. 


Although these are national aver- 
ages and cannot be applied to local 


conditions, it still will be noted that 
the average wages of all electric util- 
ity workers, at the close of last June, 
had increased 11 per cent faster than 
the cost of living. Only workers in 
the printing trades had a higher aver- 
age level of income than did electric 
utility employees. 

Now let’s look at the two states. 
In early March of this year the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers served notice that the em- 
ployees of Virginia Electric & Power, 
serving two-thirds of Virginia and 
practically all of its larger communi- 
ties, including its capital, would walk 
out at midnight of March 31 unless 
their demands were met. But Gov- 
ernor William M. Tuck said “no,” 
and he had the law on his side. 
Legislative Action 

During the days when George 
Washington was a citizen, a section 
was added to the Virginia code mak- 
ing every able-bodied citizen of the 
commonwealth between the ages of 
16 and 55 subject to service in the 
“unorganized militia” and empower- 
ing the governor to call out all or any 
part of it in times of emergency. The 
only prerequisite was that he call out 
the “regular militia.” So, three days 
before the strike deadline Governor 
Tuck summoned the regular militia 
and handed to it the job of serving 
draft notices on the Virginia Electric 
& Power workers. The union 
squawked but the strike notice was 
recalled. 

The Governor defended his action 
in this way: 

“When the statute under which I acted 

was passed, those responsible for it may 

not have intended it for the uses to 
which it was put, but neither did they 
envision a strike of electrical workers 
and resulting evils. No one will deny 
that this statute was designed to en- 
force the law and to protect the people 
from disaster and subjugation, as well 
as to preserve the state sovereignty of 

Virginia. Had this strike occurred 

. . . the Government itself would have 

been powerless to function.” 

Bitterly opposed by organized 
labor, the New Jersey legislature at 
its 1946 session passed a bill confined 
to utility disputes. This measure pro- 
vides for cooling-off periods, media- 
tion board investigations, and other 
modern machinery devised to prevent 
strikes. Eight days after this law be- 
came effective, it underwent its first 
test with complete success. Workers 
of nine New Jersey gas plants, after 
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on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Wednesday, November 6, 1946 


Alpha Portland Cement C+ 
Shares are speculative and, at 33, 
hardly a bargain despite sharply in- 
creased earnings and favorable pros- 
pects. (Paid 25 cents each in Mar., 
June & Sept., to pay $1 in Dec., to- 
taling $1.75 in 1946.) Volume as 
a multiplier of profits is demonstrated 
by the contrast in company’s reports 
for the twelve months through Sep- 
tember, 1946 and 1945. Sales prac- 
tically doubled from $5.9 million to 
a record $11.7 million, and operating 
income more than quadrupled to $2.5 
million from $601,078. Even though 
taxes jumped to $1.31 from 8 cents 
per share, reported net was $2.11 vs. 
22 cents per share. Dividend liberal- 
ity is justified by an impressive cash 
position. (Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


Bond. Stores B 
Decline from above 48 to 30 re- 
turns stock to realistic levels in re- 
lation to probable 1946 earnings. 
(Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $1.40 to 
$2. an. rate in Sept.) Company does 
not publish interim earnings but sales 
in the nine months through Septem- 
ber showed a year-to-year gain of 
51.8 per cent. Considering, too, that 
last year’s final net would have ap- 
proximated $3.50 per share on pres- 
ent taxes, instead of $1.85 as actually 
reported, record 1946 earnings would 
appear to be a foregone conclusion. 
A new $6.5 million clothing plant is 
under construction at Rochester and 
a Buffalo plant was recently opened ; 
older plants are at Rochester, New 
York City and New Brunswick, N. J. 
Bond’s 60 stores now handle wo- 
men’s as well as men’s clothing and 
accessories. (Also FW, Dec. 12.) 


Chicago & North Western Cate 

Price of 18 compares with 1946 
high of 43%, but stock must be rec- 
ognized as decidedly speculative 
under present conditions. Company’s 
8 


last preferred dividend was $1.25 in 
April, and unless directors act soon, 
the senior stock will be in arrears 
$3.75 per share at the year-end. This 
amounts to $3.4 million and could 
easily be cleared out of $24.6 million 
midyear cash and equivalent, consid- 


_ering the probability that final net 


will cover dividend requirements and 
leave around $2 per share on the 
common. Directors have followed the 
wise course of further debt reduction, 
purchasing $5.6 million income 4%s 
so far this year, and have also ear- 
marked one-fourth of about $13.5 
million new equipment to be paid 
from treasury cash. (Also FW, Mar. 
6.) 


Columbia Broadcasting B+ 
Has long-range television poten- 
tialities, but is sensitive to advertising 
variations; recent price about 30. 
(Qu. divs. incr. from $1.60 to $2 an. 
rate in Sept.) Last October, company 
achieved actual broadcast transmis- 
sion and reception of high-definition 
full-color television; in March it li- 
censed Westinghouse Electric, and 
on December 9 FCC hearings com- 
mence on application to authorize 
commercial operation at ultra-high 
frequencies. Meanwhile, first-half net 
equalled $1.86 vs. $1.30 per share on 
combined “A” and “B” stocks a year 
before, the gain largely reflecting tax 
savings. (Also FW, May 22.) 


Emerson Radio ode 


The leader in small home radios 
continues to integrate and diversify; 
share’s recently priced around 20. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 60-cent an. rate; 
also paid 40-cent year-end Dec. 
1945.) Daily output of about 6,000 
home receivers (half again the record 
1941 average) is “still a long way” 
from possible volume “if all mate- 
rials were in plentiful supply.” Mean- 
while, in 39 weeks through August 


3, net stood at $1.92 vs. $1.62 per 
share a year before. Emerson plans 
early FM and television production, 
and has just acquired Jefferson- 
Travis’ radio telephone and -marine 
radio division. In 1945 it absorbed 
Radio Speakers, Inc., and this year 
it has added Plastimold Corp., pro- 
ducer of cabinets and other plastic 
products. (Also FW, Dec. 5.) 


Gimbel Brothers C+ 


Reflecting longer term uncertain- 
ties, price of 37 is little over half the 
year’s high and about 7% times six 
months’ earnings. (Qu. divs. at $1.20 
an. rate.) Income taxes absorbed 
three-fourths of 1945-46 earnings, 
and thus substantial benefits were to 
be expected from reduced rates. For 
the six months ended July 31, net of 
$5.18 vs. $1 per share a year before 
(adjusted for 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend in December) was nevertheless 
surprisingly large and reflected a $35 
million (one-third) gain in net sales. 
Recent sales have been affected by 
trucking strikes, while recent wage 
adjustments add heavy burdens. 
(Also FW, May 29.) 


Mid-Continent Petroleum B 

Fairly priced at 35, considering 
growing production and _ earning 
power. (Paid 50 cents in June, $1.25 
in Dec., 1945, and 50 cents in June, 
1946; to pay $1.50 in Dec.) Earnings 
for the nine months through Septem- 
ber advanced to $4.12 per share vs. 
$3.21 actually reported a year ago, re- 
flecting record sales, improved refined 
products, prices and tax savings. 
Company has been active and success- 
ful in developing new crude oil re- 
serves in recent years, has the great- 
est undeveloped acreage in its history 
and is gaining progressively in pro- 
duction. Crude output comes from 
the Mid-Continent fields and the most 
important marketing territories center 
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Northwest Airlines C+ 

Represents a speculative participa- 
tion in airline growth at 20 vs. 56% 
at 1946 high. (Paid single 50-cent 
divs. in Sept., 1945, and July, 1946.) 
With a main route already extending 
from Chicago to Seattle and Portland, 
company was granted a New York 
entry in 1944 and became the fourth 
transcontinental airline. This year it 
has won extensions to Alaska and the 
Orient via the Philippines and has 
ambitious expansion plans for flying 
and ground equipment. Stock rights 
to one new share for each two held 
will increase by one-half the present 
543,870 equity shares, on which net 
for the three months ended Septem- 
ber 30 equalled 99 cents vs. $1.04 per 
share a year before. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand C+ 
Marketability is limited and at 32, 
stock appears amply to appraise 
favorable earnings and_ prospects. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) Re- 
puted to account for about half of 
domestic silica and silica sand pro- 
duction, company markets roughly 
two-thirds to the glass and ceramics 
trades and the balance to foundries, 
refractories and others. Recent sales 
have been about double those of good 
prewar years but earnings receded 
from a high of $1.98 per share in 
1940 to $1.29 per share in 1944, 
largely due to mounting taxes, before 
recovering to $1.45 in 1945 and $1.20 
in the first half of 1946 (58 cents a 
year before). Owens-Illinois is re- 
ported to be a major customer. 


Philip Morris Bebe 

Decline from 71 to 36 returns stock 
to a more realistic appraisal of im- 
proving earnings and prospects. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $1.50 an. rate.) Adjusted 
for 1938’s 50 per cent stock dividend 
and 1945’s 2-for-1 split, the common 
stock earned the equivalent of $3.96 
per share in the six years 1937-42 as 
against but 37 cents averaged back in 
1929-34, reflecting phenomenal suc- 
cess of Philip Morris English Blend 
cigarettes. Wartime profit pinches 
and taxes reduced net to $2.67 per 
share in the fiscal year ended last 
March but, while interim statements 
are not released, sustained volume 
and 25-cents-per-thousand price in- 
creases in April and October should 
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largely offset high costs and improve 
earnings. 


Sinclair Oil te 

Reasonably appratses earning pow- 
er, at 16, and yields 6.3 per cent. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) For 
the first half of 1946, although earn- 
ings were slightly lower than a year 
before at $1.01 vs. $1.06 per share, 
they still covered full-year dividend 
requirements, and full-year net should 
substantially exceed last year’s $1.31 
per share. Following the parent’s ac- 
quisition of a new Ethiopian conces- 
sion last year, the affiliated Sinclair 
Panama recently obtained one in 
Panama covering 18.9 million acres. 
A few months ago, a $90 million to 
$100 million expansion of refining, 
new product and marketing facilities 
was announced. 


Sterling Drug B+ 
Price of 49 reflects good record 
and prospects. (Reg. qu. divs. incr. 
from $1.60 to $2 an. rate in June.) 
This leader in proprietaries has also 
become a major factor in ethical 
drugs. Since absorbing Hilton-Davis 
a year ago, company has added Fair- 
child Bros. & Foster and Geo. A. 
Breon, has increased its equity in 
Bayer of Canada from 50 to 100 per 
cent, announced a $1 million expan- 
sion of Chas. A. Phillips facilities, 
and organized Sterling-Winthrop to 
expand and coordinate research 
activities. first-half net equalled 
$1.94 vs. $1.48 per share a year be- 
fore and at least as good a second- 
half comparison is indicated. Export 
markets are‘especially promising. 


Texas Gulf Producing C+ 


Shares of this small but expanding 
crude oil entity appear fairly priced at 
11. (Semi-an. divs. incr. from 30- to 
40-cent an. rate im Aug.) In 1944, 
company paid $2.7 million and 125,- 
124 shares of stock for McSweeney 
Company; last February it acquired 
control of Ohio Fuel Supply, and now 
it is acquiring Fohs Oil for $7.4 mil- 
lion and 47,933 shares of stock. The 
latter will lift daily crude output from 
about 5,500 to 10,000 barrels. First- 
half net equalled 35 vs. 33 cents per 
share a year before, and on a com- 
bined basis, September quarter results 
would have approximated 43 cents 
per share, allowing for proposed ulti- 
mate sale of 5 per cent preferred suffi- 
cient to retire $9.2 million bank loans. 








U. S. Radiator D+ 


Trade outlook is favorable but 
stock 1s too speculatwe for average 
portfolios ; now around 13 on the De- 
trot & N. Y. Curb Exchanges. 
(Pfd. divs. in arrears $24.75 Oct. 
31.) Of 9 deficits in 16 years, the 
latest equalled 74 cents per common 
share in 1945 and was sandwiched 
between earnings of 42 cents in 1944 
and 59 cents in the fiscal year ended 
last January. The half-year ended 
July 31 returned $1.09 vs. 20 cents 
per share a year before and with 
adequate materials, this boiler and 
radiator manufacturer should do well. 
in a period of building activity. Com- 
pany recently borrowed $1.5 million 
at 31% per cent, repaid about 2/5 and 
extended about 3/5 of $1.7 million 
debenture 5s at holders’ option. Pre- 
ferred dividend accumulations exceed 
$1 million. 


Venezuelan Petroleum Cc 

Shares carry above-average specu- 
lative risks; price, 7, on the N. Y. 
Curb. After years of penny earnings, 
this Sinclair subsidiary netted $1.33 
per share in 1944 and 87 cents per 
share in 1945—the latter after heavily 
increased expenses (largely for de- 
velopment) and higher Venezuelan 
taxes. Drilling started on the Santa 
Barbara concession as recently as 
1940, but last year’s crude oil ship- 
ments totaled 19.1 million barrels 
(10.5 million its own and 8.6 million 
purchased from others). Company 
recently negotiated a $25 million re- 
volving credit. Sinclair-Panama, half- 
owned with Cities Service, recently 
obtained a 17.9 million acre conces- 
sion in Panama, with exploration to 
begin this year. 


Wayne Pump B 

Replacement and expansion de- 
mand is beginning to reflect in earn- 
ings; quoted about 37. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $2 an. rate.) For the third fiscal 
(August) quarter, company’s net 
rose to $1.44 vs. 44 cents in the 
February and 59 cents in the May 
periods, and compared with a slight 
loss a year before. Nine-month net 
thus stands at $2.16 vs. 77 cents per 
share.. While competition eventually 
will increase in pumps and acces- 
sories used by filling stations, garages 
and airports, a large backlog of unsat- 
isfied demand was built up during 
the recent wartime suspension. of 
production. 
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Lead and Zinc 


Miners 


Face Record Demand 


These metals are among the most important 


bottlenecks 


in the industrial reconversion 


to peace. Status of the leading companies 


ead and zinc, two essentials to 
L industrial life and activity, have 
acted as brakes on the progress of 
reconversion because of short sup- 
plies, partly the result of mine and 
smelter strikes but also a reflection of 
declining production and OPA poli- 
cies. The principal companies have 
fared well from a financial point of 
view, but in another sense earnings 
have not been satisfactory when con- 


sideration is given to the volume of- 


production. For the inadequacy of sup- 
plies the industry puts the blame, par- 
ticularly in the lead division, squarely 
up to OPA, which has held prices 
rigidly below the world prices for the 
metals. 

Critical Situation 

The most serious of the two situa- 
tions is that in lead, and the newly 
appointed Lead Producers’ Industry 
Advisory Committée, on October 30, 
immediately locked horns with OPA, 
members pointing out that current 
OPA ceilings of 8.25 cents per pound 
compare with the world market level 
of 10.25 cents; and that as the trend 
of the world market appears upward 
a drastic advance in the domestic price 
for lead cannot be avoided by post- 
poning action. Removal of price 
ceilings on the metal automatically 
would bring the domestic and foreign 
markets into balance. This not only 
would bring in lead of foreign origin, 
but would stimulate the development 
of domestic sources of new lead and 
increase the supply of secondary or 
recovered lead. 

The zinc situation is tight, but is 
far more encouraging than that of 
lead. To relieve the scarcity resulting 
from recently settled strikes, CPA re- 
leased, beginning with November 1, 
all grades of zinc held in government 
stocks, totaling approximately 209,- 
000 tons, of which 140,000 tons are 
of high grade metal and 45,000 of 
prime western grade. The metal held 
by the Office of Metal Reserve is the 
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equivalent of about six months smel- 
ter output of refined zinc, which is 
running about 15 per cent below the 
1945 rate. 

The statistical position of lead, de- 
spite increased production in August 
and September, which carried the lat- 
ter month’s primary and secondary 
refined lead output to 40,720 tons (the 
highest since February last), is less 
satisfactory. Stocks of refined lead 
held by producers at the end of Sep- 
tember amounted only to 40,944 tons, 
little more than one month’s supply 
at the September delivery-to-consum- 
ers rate of 34,000 tons. 

Lead is in urgent demand by mak- 
ers of storage batteries—the largest 
users of the metal—and by cable 
manufacturers, the paint industry and 
the building trades. Luckily, if one 
may look at it that way, no impor- 
tant new uses for lead have been de- 
veloped in recent years, but demand 
from established users has steadily 
mounted. 


Narrow Margin 


The rigid wartime controls, and 
OPA’s refusal to advance ceilings 
above the 8.25 cent level set June 3, 
force lead producers to operate on a 
narrow margin, and many of the 
high and medium cost producers have 
been able to continue only because of 
government subsidies and premium 
allowances. Several months ago the 
St. Joseph Lead Company requested 
OPA to form an Industry Advisory 
Committee, but the appointments 


were heid up Dy red tape, and € 
October 29 meeting marked the first 


. get-together of the committee which 


now has set itself to the task of forc- 
ing improvement in the lead situa- 
tion. 

The output of zinc has declined 
largely because of receding ore 
values. Its major use is in galvaniz- 
ing sheets, tube and wire used 
all through industry, from the farm 
to marine uses. It is employed also 
in the production of brass and, in the 
form of zinc oxide, is an essential in 
the production of rubber tires and 
of paints. 


Far-Reaching Effect 


The wide range of industry served 
by the two metals, which usually are 
found in such close association that 
most lead mines also produce zinc, 
accounts for the far-reaching effect 
on reconversion of the inadequate 
supplies available since their release 
to civilian economy. Unless and until 
the OPA relinquishes its grip on 
prices and supplies the producers of 
the two metals see little prospect of 
breaking the bottleneck, which has 
held back the pace of reconversion 
even where all other required items 
may be in reasonably sufficient supply. 

Earnings prospects of the leading 
producers of both zinc and lead are 
currently favorable, despite the fact 
that the metal situation itself is a bot- 
tleneck in industrial reconversion. 
With the exception of New Jersey 
Zinc, which produces only zinc, the 
companies shown in the tabulation 
are the leading producers of both lead 
and zinc, St. Joseph Lead, for in- 
stance, being first in lead output, and 
third in zinc. The wider margins. 
permitted under the June 3 order of 
OPA should enable the lead produc- 
ers to make somewhat better show- 
ings in the last half of this year than 
in the first six months, while New 
Jersey Zinc should encounter no dif- 
ficulty in holding net results around 
its first half showing. 


A Statistical Glance at the Lead-Zinc Companies 


Earned Per Share———_——_ 


-—— Year — 
1945 


$0.94 
3.52 
b1.57 
23.85 
2.63 
2.54 


1944 
$0.96 
2.99 
b1.38 
25.15 
2.70 


Company 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan. . 
Cons. Mining & Smelting 
Eagle-Picher 
Fed. Mining & Smelting. 
New Jersey Zinc 
St. Joseph Lead 


*Declared or paid to November 6. 
c—Nine months ended August 31. 


ty 
r—— Interim ——, 
1945 1946 


a$0.40 a$0.53 
1.25 
ag2.53 


al.19 
agl.41 


-— Dividends —, Recent 
1945 *1946 = Price 


$0.6234 $1.00 19 
c+ eee * ~ Res 
0.65 1.00 21 
S00 “225 37 
3.00 3.00 68 
200 1590 51 


¢1.24 
ag2.54 
al.36 
agl.44 


a—Six months ended June 30. b—Years ended November 30. 
g—Before depletion. 
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Stability Uharacterizes 


Diamond Match 


Regardless of general business conditions, 
reported earnings vary but little from one 
year to another. Shares yield over four per cent 


ew if any industrial enterprises 
Fan equal or even approach the 
record of stability of earnings and di- 
vidends compiled by Diamond Match. 
The first predecessor of the present 
company was formed in 1880, and 
while no earnings statements are 
available for the early years of the 
organization’s history, it is believed 
that operations have been consistent- 
ly profitable; at least, it is known 
that a dividend amounting to 30 per 
cent of the par value of the stock was 
paid in 1882, and that payments have 
been continuous ever since that time. 

Other enterprises have even longer 
unbroken records than this, though 
their number is very limited. The com- 
pany’s operating stability is reflected 
in the fact that, since 1916, reported 
earnings in any one year have never 
been more than $2,358,000, nor less 
than $1,588,000, a spread of less than 
one-third if ‘measured from the larger 
amount. Curiously enough, the most 
favorable result came in 1931 and 
the smallest profit was that of 1928. 
Last year’s earnings of $2.2 million 
were the largest since 1935. Common 
dividends have aggregated $1.50 a 
share in each of the past eight years. 


Peak Year 


Dollar sales figures were not pub- 
lished prior to 1934—but since that 
time, at least, the small magnitude of 
the variations in net cannot be at- 
tributed to equally small proportion- 
ate changes in gross. Sales volume 
rose with only one interruption (in 
1938) from $21.7 million in 1934 to 
$42.4 million in 1942, declined slight- 
ly in the next two years and estab- 
lished a new peak last year at $42:5 
million. Net before taxes rose slowly 
after 1936 and sharply in 1942 and 
1943, but higher tax rates kept this 
growth from finding reflection in final 
net. 

There has been a fundamental 
change in the nature of the company’s 
business in recent years. In 1933 Dia- 
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mond derived over 72 per cent of its 
revenues from the sale of matches, 
but this activity has contributed less 
than half of gross ever since 1939, 
despite continued increases in match 
production. There has been little 
change in the relative importance of 
the chemical and miscellaneous divi- 
sion, and only moderate expansion in 
the proportion of gross derived from 
woodenware, paper and pulp products 


clothes pins, 
tissue and 


such as tooth picks, 
paper napkins, toilet 
waxed paper. 

The largest growth has occurred 
in revenues from lumber and building 
supplies, which combined contributed 
35.5 per cent of last year’s sales com- 
pared with only 12.3 per cent for 
1933. 

In 1945, the company cut 90.7 
million board feet of lumber from its 
timberlands, bought an additional 
68.7 million board feet from others, 
used 22.1 million in its own opera- 
tions and sold 144 million, largely 
through its chain of 64 retail yards 
in California and 33 in New Eng- 
land. 

Diamond Match is the largest fac- 
tor in the domestic match industry, 
which turns out some five hundred 
billion matches a year. Of this total, 
about a hundred billion are safety 
matches, two hundred billion strike- 
anywhere (kitchen) matches and the 
remaining two hundred billion book 
matches, almost all of which are given 


to the ultimate consumer without 
charge, their cost being paid by con- 
cerns which use them for advertising 
purposes. The company estimates 
that the average person spends only 
31 cents a year fer matches. The 
low price and essential nature of its 
principal product has been an impor- 
tant reason for the stability of earn- 
ing power evidenced by this enter- 
prise. 
Diamond has one major advantage 
in that its labor costs are compara- 
tively low, amounting last year to 
only about 22.6 per cent of net sales. 
Nevertheless, it has been hampered 
by several strikes within the past 
few months, which helps to explain 
a decline in earnings before. Federal 
taxes to $1.79 a share in the first 
half of 1946, against $2.74 a share 
for the same period of 1945. Since 
taxes fell by an even greater amount, 





Steps in Manufacturing Diamond Matches 


final net was 92 cents against 79 
cents. 

Diamond Match was the pioneer in 
developing book matches and non- 
poisonous matches. During the re- 
cent war, it was responsible for the 
development of water-proof matches, 
and is now making this product avail- 
able for civilian use along with an- 
other new item, lipstick tissue book- 
lets. 

There is no funded debt and cap- 
italization consists of 700,000 shares 
of common and 600,000 shares of pre- 
ferred which participates share-for- 
share with the junior issue in divi- 
dends in excess of $1.50 a share until 
the preferred has received a total of 
$2. 

The company’s finances are 
strong ; cash amounts to 160 per cent 
of current liabilities and marketable 
securities to 620 per cent of the same 
item. The present $1.50 annual di- 
vidend rate is secure beyond ques- 
tion and affords a yield of over four 
per cent at the present price of 37. 
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Stalled There is hardly a New 
Free Dealer who at some 
E , time or other has not 
nterprise 


given lip service to the 
system of free enterprise, except for 
a fringe of pinks and reds who use 
the New Deal as a guise for their 
own activities. They may have been 
sincere in espousing this system—the 
only one that can flourish and grow 
in a capitalistic nation—but from the 
very start of their economic inter- 
pretation of the proper functioning 
of the system they were on the wrong 
foot and retained that position many 
years under Henry Wallace, pro- 
pounding a theme of scarcity. In the 
depression preceding World War II 
pigs were killed and acreage was left 
untilled. Fat subsidy checks were sent 
by the Government to farmers for not 
producing at full capacity. Such a 
policy did not aid free enterprise. 

Up to this time, by drifting along 
on the tide of expediency, the New 
Deal has continued to stall free en- 
terprise. It allowed inflationary wages 
while attempting to keep prices un- 
der rigid control. Wallace aided in 
confusing the eeonomy with the 
statement that wages could be hiked 
25 per cent without increasing the 
costs of goods to the consumer, a 
statement he later had to swallow be- 
cause it was not true. 

Controls, controls and more con- 
trols were forced upon enterprise by 
the multifold bureaucracy of our New 
Dealers to the point where our 
economy is no longer free. 

To be free to conduct a business 
so that it can earn a reasonable profit 
for the risk involved is a simple ex- 
planation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. But this fact is not understood 
by those who entertain the crazy idea 
that the lives of a people can be 
planned by a government. Govern- 
ment-controlled economy eventually 
fails, even though in some nations it 
has taken many years to explode the 
fallacy of those regulations. 
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Chickens Most theories fostered 
Come Home Py the late President 

Roosevelt in the 
To Roost 


spendthrift period 
prior to the outbreak of the war, al- 
ready have been proven economic 
fallacies. 

The leaf-raking period and the pub- 
lic works program, undertaken at the 
cost of billions of dollars of our pub- 
lic resources, did little to relieve un- 
employment; the net result was to 
run the national debt to $50 billion by 
1941. It took the artificial stimulant 
of a war to get the nation out of its 
industrial stagnation. It cost an addi- 
tional $200 billion to wage that war, 
all of which must be added to the 
actual cost of getting the country out 
of the industrial hole. 

Nor is that the entire cost. It will 
take several generations to get rid 
of even the $200 billion added to the 
debt by the war—if indeed it is elim- 
inated at all—and in the meantime we 
will have to carry the burden in taxa- 
tion to meet interest on, as well as to 
fund, the debt. 

What the situation calls for now is 
a constructive policy in the handling 
of governmental expenditures. It re- 
quires a policy of economy. Our 
overlapping bureaucracy must under- 
go a severe amputation and we must 
do away with unnecessary employees 
feeding on our national income. 

Most of all the Government itself 
must be divorced from its present 
policy of trying to regulate business 
and human activities. It must pro- 
vide private enterprise and human 
initiative an opportunity to exercise 
that freedom of action which is the 
very core of a prosperous democracy. 
All signs once more are beginning to 
point to a return to this heritage of 
the people which was discarded when 
the New Deal took over. 


Page 


Should If OPA is to be dis- 
Not Be carded entirely, as has 
Singled Out been indicated by its 


daily decontrol orders 
and the closing of its local offices 
throughout the nation, it should not 
be thrown out piecemeal, but rather 
should be tossed completely on the 
junk pile. If any government bureau 
has demonstrated its ineptness in 
peace time, the OPA certainly de- 
serves the medal of dismerit. 

However, there is talk that before 
this burial ceremony is performed, 
some provision should be made to 
continue rent controls. To single out 
rents as the goat of a system that has 
proven impracticable would be unfair, 
for property owners are equally as 
entitled to relief as are any other 
group of individuals in our economic 
structure. 

When OPA was authorized as a 
war measure to prevent exploitation 
and inflation the ceilings established 
for rents were based on rents in effect 
immediately before the war. If we 
look back at the rent levels for that 
period we find they were already very 
low. Real estate values then were 
still struggling to return to normalcy 
after the sharp decline during the 
long depression that began in 1930. 

With war, the landlords had to 
contend against the same cycle of 
rising labor and material costs that 
plagued ail industry. 

Therefore, in all fairness, property 
owners should not be burdened fur- 
ther with strangling controls but 
should receive the same treatment of 
relief accorded to others 

The rent situation would soon iron 
itself out if the forces of economic 
supply and demand for housing were 
allowed to function freely toward 
establishing equilibrium. The black 
market in rents would automatically 
go out the window and with the 
added impetus to new building activi- 
ties provided by competition, the na- 
tion would have no housing problem. 
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if Investment 


Investment Trust Shares 








nvestment trusts are a relatively 
| new development in American 
fnancial history. But abroad, this 
form of pooling of capital originated 
in Belgium early in the 19th century 
and later became quite popular in 
England and Switzerland. Prior to 
1924 the United States had only 17 
companies registered as investment 
trusts, with funds of $17 million. 

Today, companies of this type can 
be counted by the hundreds. They 
vary greatly according to their legal 
form of organization, nature of port- 
folio, exercise of management, or 
lack thereof. But all have this in 
common: The combination of funds 
of many investors for the purpose of 
buying securities of other corpora- 
tions in order to obtain diversification 
of commitments and—with the excep- 
tion of fixed trusts—to secure perma- 
nent supervision by a group of ex- 
perts. In theory, this is an ideal in- 
vestment objective; but in practice 
investment trusts with very few ex- 
ceptions have brought more head- 
aches than profits to the investing 
public. 


Historical Basis 


The original British type was un- 
restricted as to investments and was 
extremely speculative; but the crisis 
of 1890 brought about a complete re- 
vision of its methods and the adop- 
tion of a rather conservative policy 
which has been chiefly responsible for 
the success of the English companies 
since that time. These British com- 
panies operate with a small overhead 
and pay dividends out of investment 
income only, using capital gains— 
which are not taxable in England— 
to build up reserves, a policy which 
of course steadily improves the finan- 
cial strength of the trusts. Unfortu- 
nately this conservatism is not fea- 
sible in the United States because 
here capital gains are considered in- 
come and taxed accordingly. 

Investment trusts experienced their 
greatest growth in the United States 
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Basic Principles 


GUCCESS 


from 1924 to 1929, when all but a 
very few financial groups and invest- 
ment bankers founded their own 
trusts.. It is estimated that by the 
middle of 1929 outstanding invest- 
ment trust shares had a total market 
value of over $6 billion. But this 
mushroom growth was accompanied 
in many cases by the worst kind of 
mismanagement, as the sponsors of 
the trusts had first their own (and 
often rather unethical) objectives in 
mind with little regard for the inter- 
ests of the investor. 


Uneasy Years 


Underwriting houses frequently 
used these trusts as dumping grounds 
for unsalable securities, or they load- 
ed the trusts up with shares of com- 
panies in which they were personally 
interested and through the medium of 
voting shares or options succeeded in 
exercising vast control over other 
companies with only a limited invest- 
ment on their own part. Brokerage 
houses sometimes formed trusts to 
secure the large commission business 
originating from the transactions of 
these investment companies. These 
and other excesses perpetrated under 
the protection of the very loosely 
drawn trust agreements finally caused 
an almost complete collapse of the 
majority of the trusts which had been 
created in the speculative era of the 
late ’twenties. 

By 1932 practically all the trusts 
were selling at a substantial discount 
from their net asset values. This col- 
lapse was accelerated and aggravated 
by the leverage factor present in most 
common stocks of general manage- 
ment closed-end investment trusts, 
which operates to magnify the changes 
in liquidating value of the common. 
The majority of the trusts have bonds 
and preferred stocks outstanding. In 
a case, for instance, where total cap- 
italization consists of 50 per cent in 
bonds and 25 per cent each in pre- 
ferred and common stocks, a 10 per 
cent gain or loss in asset value is re- 


flected in a 40 per cent change in the 
liquidating value of the trust’s own 
common shares. 

With the management trusts tem- 
porarily discredited after the 1929 
collapse, the fixed investment trust 
came into vogue. Emphasis was 
placed upon income, and funds were 
invested in a fixed list of stocks with 
good earnings and dividend records. 
But as soon as dividends were sus- 
pended such stocks usually had to be - 
eliminated from the portfolio, an ab- 
solutely illogical policy and akin to 
locking the barn door after the horse 
had been stolen. When the unreason- 
ableness of the fixed element in such 
trusts was realized, and public de- 
mand for trust shares dropped off, 
the sponsors devised new forms hav- 
ing limited management features per- 
mitting eliminations and additions 
according to an approved list, fhe so- 
called ‘“semi-fixed” trusts. 

To increase their business, spon- 
sors of investment trusts often re- 
sorted to the old switching game by 
trying to persuade the investor to 
change his old shares of a fixed in- 
vestment trust for a new series of a 
fixed or semi-fixed trust having a 
seemingly better selection of stocks. 
In some cases investors who followed 
all such suggestions went through 
from five to seven switches in a few 
years, each involving a corresponding 
diminution of capital due to the com- 
missions collected by the sponsoring 
firm. Such trusts were of interest to 
sponsors only as long as new sales 
of shares could be maintained at 
levels sufficient to allow a good 
profit. When sales receded below that 
point, these trusts were often dropped 
—to become known as “orphans.” 


Recent Trend 


Both fixed and semi-fixed trusts 
are practically obsolete today. There 
are two types of management trusts, 
designated as closed-end and open- 
end. The former have fixed capital- 
izations like other corporations and 
their securities enjoy independent 
markets on organized exchanges or 
over-the-counter, whereas the capi- 
talizations of open-end trusts, con- 
sisting solely of common stock, vary 
from day to day in accordance with 
investment demand. Their stock must 
be bought direct from the trust by 
the individual, at a price equal to 
the existing asset value plus a “load- 


Please turn to page 29 
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hing Cotton Tumbled 


From Its Throne 7 


The cause of the recent debacle in the cotton 
market and some of its probable results. Its 
significance as concerns textile and allied shares 


n October 8 cotton prices 
touched a 26-year high, with 
the December contract selling on the 
New York Cotton Exchange at 39.13 
cents per pound and spot cotton quot- 
ed, nominally, at 39.72 cents. The 
next day the king toppled from his 
throne, and within three weeks, on 
October 29, broke through the 30- 
cent level for the first time since June, 
last, reaching a low on that day of 
29.15 cents -for the December con- 
tract, 29.90 cents for spot staple. 
That represented a drop of $50 a 
bale and lopped almost $450 «million 
from the indicated value of the 1946 
cotton crop, based on the October 8 
forecast by the Department of Agri- 
culture of 8,724,000 bales ; and taking 
into consideration what remains of 
the August 1 carryover of 7,560,000 
bales it cut a three-quarter of a bil- 
lion dollar slice out of the value of 
cotton held in this country, or still 
in the field—for approximately one- 
fifth of this year’s crop was still un- 
picked. 


Demoralized Market 


Three times within the last half of 
October the country’s cotton ex- 
changes were forced to close for a 
day to restore order in the temporari- 
ly demoralized market. After the 
third reopening, on October 31, some 
recovery set in, carrying prices up 
$15 a bale. Indications of increasing 
stability of the price structure tended 
to quiet spreading fears that the de- 
bacle in cotton might touch off a gen- 
eral economic setback. Cotton grow- 
ers, dismayed at the abrupt end of 
the rise, which had advanced cotton 
more than $60 a bale since the first 
of the year, were not stampeded into 
throwing cotton on the market, but 
generally heeded the advice of co-op- 
eratives and others to withhold of- 
ferings, and to borrow if necessary 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at 92% per cent of the October 
15 parity price of 27.23 cents a pound. 
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‘ed 1-to-1. 


Up to the first week in November 
little cotton was pledged to the CCC, 
although spot marketings fell off 
sharply. 

Many explanations for the break 
have been forthcoming, but they sum 
up in the statement that cotton was 
over-priced. What might, with more 
reason, be sought is the explanation 
for the staple having soared to un- 
warranted levels in the first place. 
In the final analysis, whatever the 
cause or combination of causes, it 
may well be that by coming when it 
did the break averted a later and more 
disastrous collapse. 


Rayon-Cotton Ratio 


In 1939, when the war broke out 
in Europe, cotton was selling around 
8 cents a pound, but by the end of last 
year was in the general neighborhood 
of 28 cents—not markedly out of line 
either with farm prices or from the 
viewpoint of its competitive position. 
Rayon is the chief competitor of cot- 
ton in the textile field, and the price 
ratio of rayon staple fiber to raw cot- 
ton at the end of the 1944-1945 cot- 
ton year (July 31, 1945) approxima- 
But as cotton rose, the 
rayon-cotton ratio dropped rapidly, 
and around 0.6-to-1, on the basis of 
39-cent cotton, constituted a growing 
menace to cotton’s textile trade posi- 
tion. 

Adding to the forces undermining 
the throne of the king were the grow- 
ing uncertainties over the Govern- 
ment’s price policies, the duration of 
other OPA controls, rising mill in- 
ventories, and increasing consumer, 
as well as distributor, resistance. 
Speculative positions, accumulated on 
the advance, sought to liquidate im- 
mediately it became evident the Ad- 
ministration’s control policies were 
undergoing reversal. Hedge posi- 
tions, held back while the market was 
advancing, also went on a market 
which proved unable to absorb them. 
Naturally enough, the market col- 


lapsed, as any market will when buy. 
ers take to the sidelines under a bar. 
rage of offerings. 

Statistically, cotton is in strong po. 
sition, dnd around current levels cop. 
sumers of raw cotton indicate greater 
willingness to make commitments, 
particularly in view of the Novem. 
ber directive to OPA by Reconver. 
sion Chief, John R. Steelman, to can- 
cel the maximum price regulation, 
Primarily aimed to discourage mil 
hoarding of finished goods, in its 
workings it deterred mills from mak. 
ing raw cotton commitments more 
than 120 days ahead. 

The first impact of the drop in cot- 
ton will be concentrated, of course, 
against southern wholesale and retail 
business. Eventually the cut of three. 
quarters of a billion dollars in south. 
ern farm income will be felt through- 
out the national economy, but the 
over-all business structure should be 
able to absorb the shock without dif- 
ficulty, mainly because of the pros- 
pect that consumer demand will far 
exceed production for a considerable 
period. 

The South already reports cance 
lations of orders for trucks, tractors, 
automobiles, refrigerators, household 
appliances and other items. Current 
buying of clothing, even of foodstuffs, 
is reported to have slowed in pre- 
dominantly cotton-income areas. But 
actually the cotton farmer’s spending 
possibilities are simply back where 
they were last spring, when 30-cent 
cotton was regarded with satisfac: 
tion. Fertilizer sales have not been 
affected, and it is unlikely 30-cent 
cotton will deter growers from carry- 
ing out plans for heavier plantings 
next spring. 


Textile Prices 


- Cotton textile prices have not yet 
been affected, but trade expectations 
are for an orderly recession over sev- 
eral months, rather than a wide-open 
break such as marked the setback in 
raw cotton. The greater part of mill 
output against high-cost cotton has 
been sold or contracted for and aver- 
age inventory costs are no cause for 
worry. OPA’s announcement of 
October 29 that the October mill 
ceilings would continue for another 
month places the market in position 
to adjust itself voluntarily to the low- 
ered level of raw material costs. Re- 
tention of OPA ceilings, posted on 
Please turn to page 23 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Election results greatly improve longer term investment prospect. But 


near term problems remain. Holdings should consist only of the best 


grade of income type issues. Purchases could he deferred a while longer 


Despite the highly constructive longer term 
implications of the voting results, the post-election 
market took a shorter range view of things with 
attention centered largely on the deflationary aspects 
of the Republican sweep. The expectation is that 
the change in control of Congress will speed decon- 
trols, cut subsidy payments and reduce other kinds 
of government spending, hasten readjustments in 
the commodity price structure and perhaps bring 
about some change of thinking among those bu- 
reaus and agencies that have been exerting such 
significant influence on so large a part of the coun- 
try’s economic life. 


Refusal of stock prices to add to their pre- 
election gains also reflects the fact that there still 
is disequilibrium in many places that must be cor- 
rected before it will be possible to say that business 
has a clear road ahead. Fortunately, a number of 
elements in the present situation strongly suggest 
that the readjustment process can be completed in 
comparatively short time, and that a major business 
reaction can be avoided. Among the factors sup- 
porting this opinion are the record total of indi- 
vidual savings accumulated during the war, which 
will cushion any reduction in spending power, the 
huge backlog of demand existing for such things 
as housing, the sharp reduction that has occurred 
in mortgage debt, the absence of inflation in indus- 
trial commodities, and the price restraints that have 
been exercised by the manufacturers of so many 
kinds of goods. 


Overshadowing most of the other trade in- 
fluences for the immediate future is the question of 
what the labor unions will do in the months ahead. 
There seems little question that the Eightieth Con- 
gress will restore some balance to the Government’s 
present one-sided labor policies. But legislation to 
this end will require some time to formulate, and 
in the meanwhile the country may experience such 
a wave of strikes as to seriously affect over-all pro- 
duction. It is fear of such a development that is 
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uppermost in thé minds of business men and in- 
vestors alike. Current negotiations between the 
Administration and John L. Lewis will be closely 
watched, for the result is expected to afford a clue 
as to the immediate future tactics of other unions 
throughout industry. 

One of the important things expected of the 
Congress is a change in the Government’s taxing 
philosophy. Not only are personal income tax 
rates in for reduction, but it is likely that taxes 
hereafter will be devised more largely for the prin- 
cipal purpose of raising revenue and less as an aid 
to the attainment of social objectives. Too often 
in the past it has seemed that tax legislation has 
been designed to penalize thrift and the investor 
class. 


No fundamental change is expected, however, 
in the Government’s easy money policy. It may 
be that efforts to keep interest rates at an extreme 
of artificiality later on will be modified. But be- 
cause for so long a time the cost of money—i. e. 
interest rates on Government bonds—will be such 
an important factor in the Federal budget, no ad- 
ministration is likely willingly to permit it to rise 
much above present levels. The investment impli- 
cations of this prospect are obvious, and, of course, 
favorable. 


The industrial stock price average three times 
has stopped declining in the 160-164 area and then 
rallied ten or a dozen points, thus setting up the 
limits of a fairly well defined trading range. As 
previously explained, the market could rise con- 
siderably further than any of the upswings of the 
past several months have taken it, without the rise 
necessarily being more than a technical rally. A 
decline through the 160-level would, however, sug- 
gest that further distance on the downside would 
have to be covered before completion of the gen- 
eral market correction. 


Written November 7, 1946; Richard J. Anderson 
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Inventories Up Again 


Manufacturers’ inventories increased an addi- 
tional $400 million during September, raising the 
total to $18.8 billion, $2.5 billion greater than at 
the opening of the year. About 60 per cent of the 
year’s increase occurred in the three months July, 
August and September, but this has reflected the 
sharp rise in prices during that period as well as 
the increase in physical volume. Shipments of 
manufacturers, on the other hand, decreased during 
September, the $10.7 billion total comparing with 
$11.2 billion in August. The decrease, however, 
was largely attributable to the fewer working days 
in the month, and the daily rate of shipments was 
actually 6 per cent higher. The increased rate ap-, 
plied to every major industry except food, which 
was depressed by the reduced operations of the 
meat packers. The greatest increases were shown 
by the durable goods industries which collectively 
boosted daily shipments by 714 per cent and in- 
ventories by $300 million. 


Steel Mills Active 


Scheduled operations for the country’s steel mills 
for the week ended November 9 were at 91.1 per 
cent of capacity, the highest in more than sixteen 
months. The increase in operating rate reflected 
not only continued high level of demand, but also 
a better supply of scrap, which for considerable 
time has constituted an industry bottleneck. While 
some of the coal miners are reported to be jumping 
the gun by laying down their tools while John L. 
Lewis bargains with the Government for new wage 
increases, this has not yet affected steel operations. 
But any general stoppage of coal mining would 
almost immediately affect the major steel com- 
panies, which because of previous strikes have only 
meagre fuel stockpiles. 

The steel industry’s own labor contracts expire 
next February, and it is expected that in the mean- 
time steel consumers will attempt to build up their 
inventories of the metal as much as they can be- 
cause of the danger of a steel strike. Thus, assum- 
ing that a coal strike can be averted, the outlook 
is for a continued high level of steel operations 
during the months ahead. 


Airline Results Off 


Despite the fact that aggregate operating reve- 
nues for the country’s 15 major air transport com- 
panies for the eight months ended August rose 47 
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per cent over year-ago levels, net earnings for the 
period slumped sharply, amounting to only $2.7 
million as against $14.1 million for January-August 
of last year. Higher operating costs are one ex- 
planation, of course, but generally reduced load 
factors also played a part. As compared with one 
company that showed a deficit for the period last 
year, six operated in the red during the eight 
months to last August: Colonial, Chicago & South- 
ern, Northwest, Penn-Central, T.W.A. and Western. 

Essential to earnings improvement will be a halt 
to the rising operating costs, if fares are to remain 
at present levels. And load factor, which for the 
industry was running well into the 90s during the 
war and more recently has dropped into the low 
80s, will have to be considerably improved. 


Auto Demand Rising 

Automobile production, in the opinion of trade 
leaders, has made no real inroad into the industry’s 
backlog since the beginning of postwar production. 
The view is based on the fact that the 1946 produc- 
tion of passenger cars will be around two million 
cars, which is below a normal year’s scrapping. 

During the war years passenger car registrations 
dropped from approximately 30 million to about 
24 million. There were no replacements. Until the 
industry reaches a production level in excess of 
normal replacement demand no progress can be 
made toward filling the 6 million gap between 24 
million cars and the 30 million which auto experts 
regard as a normal registration total. Therefore, 
they argue, so long as production continues below 
the normal replacement figure the backlog of busi- 
ness actually will increase rather than be reduced. 


Holiday Hosiery Scarcity 

A new scarcity in milady’s hosiery—nylons, 
rayons and silk—appears to be shaping up as the 
holiday buying season draws near. This is the pros- 
pect despite the fact that silk hosiery right now is 
not moving well because of buyers’ reluctance to 
pay the prices asked, and rayons are not selling as 
rapidly as shopkeepers would like, although in most 
stores rayons are freely displayed on counters and 
shelves. Nylon lines have disappeared with the step- 
ping up of supplies, but nylons are moving readily © 
into consumption. 

Current supplies of hosiery are sufficient for the 
present-day demand, but neither suppliers nor re- 
tailers have been able to build up reserve stocks 
against the day when holiday buyers crowd the 
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stores. If scarcities are to be averted production 
will have to accelerate, and it is difficult to figure 
how this can be brought about. 

Production averaged about 2.5 million dozen 
pairs of nylons monthly under the allocation of 
1.5 million pounds of nylon yarn a month, but this 
allocation recently was reduced slightly and will not 
be increased before January. Production may be 
maintained at 2.5 million dozen pairs a month but 
it cannot be increased. Rayon hosiery production 
also is severely restricted, with most makers re- 
ceiving less rayon yarn than during the war. The 
silk supply is small and will not be able to take up 
the gap in nylon and rayon demand, even were 
price not a factor. 


Declining Soap Production 


In spite of large consumer demand, output of 
soap manufacturers has been declining steadily for 
almost two years, and the 494 million pounds 
turned out in the third quarter was the lowest for 
a comparable period since 1937. Principal reason 
for the declining trend has been the acute shortage 
of fats and oils, aggravated recently by the with- 
holding of livestock from the market prior to the 
elimination of OPA ceilings. Although fats are 
becoming increasingly available with the larger 
slaughter of meat animals prices have gone up ma- 
terially, and this has dissuaded soap manufacturers, 
whose product is still price-controlled at *prewar 
levels, from satisfying their demand. Consequently 
soap is currently being produced at a lower rate 
than in the preceding quarter. 


Paint Prices Up- 


Largely because of the sharp rise in linseed oil 
prices but also reflecting increases in other costs, 
the OPA has lifted the price ceilings for paints 31 
cents to $1.10 per gallon. Despite narrow profit 
margins, paint company earnings so far this year 
have been well above 1945 levels, thanks to the 
combination of lower taxes and higher sales vol- 






ume. Paint production, as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board, has been running this year from 43 
to 50 per cent ahead of the 1935-39 average, and 
would have shown even larger gains if adequate 
supplies of raw materials could have been obtained. 
Improvement in the ingredient situation seems in 
prospect, and with wider profit margins as a result 
of the OPA’s action, paint company earnings should 
show further gains. 


Corporate News 


American Stores and Grand Union have aban- 
doned plans to merge the two companies. 

United Biscuit’s sales for the September quarter 
were $14.5 million vs. $13.9 million in the June 
quarter and U. S. Tobacco’s September quarter 
sales were $4.6 million vs. $4 million in the June 
quarter. 

American Cyanamid’s subsidiary, Lederle Labor- 
atories, has developed a new drug, Fovron, for 
treatment of all types of anemia. 

General Bronze has withdrawn its plan for pub- 
lic offering of preferred stock; instead negotiations 
are in progress for long term arrangements with 
insurance companies. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical, subsidiary of B. F. 
Goodrich, has entered the biochemical field with 
items for agricultural, textile, pharmaceutical and 
household use. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber has completed arrange- 
ments with banks for $75 million five-year revolv- 
ing credit. 

Crown Cork & Seal has declared a 75-cent year- 
end dividend payable December 20; total payment 
this year $1.50 vs. $1.25 in 1945; Tide Water Asso- 
ciated has declared a 20-cent dividend and a 10- 
cent extra payable December 2 for a total of $1.20 
paid this year vs. 80 cents in 1945; Brunswick- 
Balke raised the December 16 payment to $1, paid 
25 cents September 15 last; Western Auto Supply 
has declared a $2.25 extra dividend payable De- 
cember 2. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intehded that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


ISSUES 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stacks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum 142 4.93% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 463 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 106 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 70 5.71 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 4.90 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 4.90 100 
G. C. Murphy 4%% cum 4.29 109 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

4.88 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 101 4.95 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 7.46 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2's, 1972-67. 102 2.38% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975. 101 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 103 4.25 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970. 102 2.65 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 102 3.05 10544 
Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965 102 2:60 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 102 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 102 2.65 103% 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 76 6.00 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 86 5.80 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 90 4.50 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 4.80 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 76 6.00 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

2047 4.70 110 
Southern Pacific 44%s, 1969 - 4.63 105 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1946. h—T: 
i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. r—12 months to July 31. rd nt ae Sone ee 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” type 
of shares. 


Recent -—Dividends_. _——Earnings_. 

Price 1945 1946 1945 (946 

Adams-Millis $2.00 $3.00 b$2.13 b$4.59 
American Stores 100 1.10 b056 b1.54 
Borden Company 180 1.50 b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.00 3.00 2.54 c2.71 
Consolidated Edison... . 160 160 cl44 cl1.95 
Electric Storage Battery. 2.00 1.50 bl1.15 b1.69 
First National Stores.... 2.50 2.50 a0.68 a1.76 
Freeport Sulphur 2.12% 2.50 3.21 3.51 
Gen’ Amer. Transport. . 2.50 1.87% b1.57 b1.07 
Kress (Sx H.) 160 2.80 a Pere 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 3.52 3.52 b4.56 b1.51 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 165 180 c1.21 cl.78 
Macy (R. H.) 160 260 s2.73 35.01 
May Department Stores. 165 243 e2.26 e2.94 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 2.00 3.21 4.12 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 41 . 2.00 h2.13 h2.67 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 27 150 x4.50xD1.84 
Philadelphia Electric ... 26 E 1.20 hl.72 hl.70 
Pillsbury Mills 33 ; 170 i246 i3.52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 39 4 1.40 ‘ 12.18 
Socony-Vacuum 14 . 0.75 iad 
Spencer Kellogg 39 é 1.80 b2.10 
Standard Oil of Calif... 53 . 2.30 c3.77 
Sterling Drug A 1.40 . b1.94 
Underwood Corp } 150 ¢c2: c1.25 
Union Pacific R.R...... 128 . 4.50 & c7.09 
United Biscuit ‘ 2.00 j 06.29 
U. S. Tobacco . 0.90 P ike 
Walgreen : 1.20 ; b1.50 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk and the bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent Dividends_. Earnings 
‘Price 145 1946 1945 1946 


Allied Stores : $1.80 a$1.05 
Bethlehem Steel . 6.00 6.23 
Canada Dry 00.59 
Container Corp. ....... 39 ‘ c1.79 
Crown Cork & Seal ‘ J c2.83 
Firestone Tire ‘ b3.08 
General Electric J c1.26 
Glidden Company - J b1.04 
Kennecott Copper ‘ b1.51 b0.42 
Phelps Dodge b1.02 bD0.11 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 19 c1.90 1.88 
Twentieth Century-Fox... 39 b2.43 b4.33 
70 


U. S. Steel 02.86 4.43 


s—5S3 weeks to August 3. x—8 months to August a Dae, 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—By elec- 
tion day, practically everything in 
Government had come to a dead stop. 
For weeks, the Administration had 
been preparing for a Congress which 
would be nominally as well as actu- 
ally in opposition. This consisted of 
hasty retreat on almost everything 
that might tempt an opposition. 
Meanwhile, ordinary work was far 
behind calendar; negotiations with 
Congress on the next year’s tax bill, 
appropriations and other matters 
usually well started by November, 
were not even thought of. 

At the start, the new Congress is 
expected to go in for probes, attacks 
on Administration press-agents, etc. 
It has to be that way because a new 
Congress is not yet organized to leg- 
islate, while its members want to ap- 
pear to be doing something. This 
phase is not usually useful for fore- 
casting. 

The substantive work of the Con- 
gress, as foreseen by Congressional 
staffs, will be directed mainly to cut- 
ting both taxes and appropriations 
and to getting up some kind of labor 
bill. This would have been the case 
whichever party had been elected. 
Nobody was satisfied to start with. 


From the way it looks now, the 
labor legislation will be'conceived in 
the middle of another round of 
strikes. Those labor leaders who had 
hoped to avert another strike wave 
say that chances of doing so are vir- 
tually zero. The rise in the cost of 
living, high third quarter earnings, 
Lewis’ pioneering into new high 
ground, etc., they say, virtually force 
strikes. This will make White House 
veto of the labor bills less likely, but, 
on the other hand, will also tailor the 
legislation to a few special cases. 


As to taxes, their substantial re- 
duction is taken for granted. The 
most likely reductions are those that 
show up most happily to most people 
—things like lower personal rates 
and increases in personal exemptions. 
Fancy, technical changes, which are 
important to relatively small parts of 
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the voting population, are also like- 
ly. This emphasis is in direct con- 
flict with the tax program which the 
Treasury has been working up for a 
year or so. 

The old idea of the opposition min- 
ority in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had been to shift some of the 
take to sales taxes or excises. Keep- 
ing present excises, however, is hard- 
ly likely since most of them are on 
luxury or semi-luxury products 
whose volume is affected by cost to 
the consumer. Taxes on necessities, 
on the other hand, when the country 
is full of buyers’ strikes are a bit im- 
plausible. Moreover, retailers almost 
always protest against the bookkeep- 
ing. 

Appropriations almost certainly 
will be cut; they must in any case 
since the budget is full of big, non- 
recurring items. If the temper of 
Congress fits the predictions just be- 
fore the election, appropriations will 
be stickiest for jobs created by the 
New Deal; on the other hand, a party 
long in opposition would be expected 
to think up some expenditures of its 
own. But the whole budget should 
be down by billions. 


Treasury financial statements 
abbreviate too many things to show 
what happens. For instance, CCC 
has an $800 million credit balance so 
far this year. But $500 million is a 
grant of funds kept in reserve for 
farm crop supports. when they are 
needed. The rest consists of cash 
deposits by foreign governments 
against which goods are still to be 
delivered. This $300 million repre- 
sents, of course, potential buying of 
agricultural products. 


Although the money has not yet 
been entered in the Treasury state- 
ment, the Government holds $125 
million either in foreign exchange or 
claims on foreign exchange. They 
were taken in payment of overseas 
surpluses. Probably, the funds will be 
shown, ‘eventually, as both income 
and outgo items as the money is 


spent. 


The exchange, according to assur- 
ances by those handling it, does not 
overhang the market. The part con- 
sisting of IOU’s is mostly non-nego- 
tiable in form; sometimes the IOU’s 
entail stipulations against transfer; 
some of the spot foreign exchange is 
blocked. 

Much of what can be spent will go 
to the support of the Government’s 
various foreign missions. At most, 
this would mean merely a reduced 
demand on the foreign exchange 
market. 

Some of the money will be ear- 
marked for “cultural exchange” under 
the Fulbright Act. To that extent, 
financing of foreign staffs won’t re- 
quire government shopping among 
the New York banks. However, the 
foreign currency portfolio is not well 
distributed so that it could take gen- 
erations to use it up through ordi- 
nary government operations. Ques- 
tion is whether the fund, to that ex- 
tent, is frozen. 


While CPA Director Small and 
a few others like to caution against 
rocking the boat, other top officials 
think that bearish talk is helpful. A 
recession created by mere bad feeling 
might blunt an inflation threat which 
has by no means ended. More pre- 
cisely, by creating some unemploy- 
ment it might help to head off another 
drive for higher wages. Obviously, 
those who feel that way are not let- 
ting themselves be quoted. The fore- 
casts by the economists are altogether 
another story. 


Stories are that everybody below 
the Mason-Dixon line got into cot- 
ton. And FDIC examiners, as a 
matter of routine, are going over the 
books of southern banks whose loans 
overbalance capital funds. Guesses, 
‘before the books are checked, are that 
the banks took losses but that the 
losses are too scattered to threaten 
FDIC. 


The housing program is expected 
to start pushing into the suburbs in 
1947—-which will force increased 
municipal financing. Sale of addition- 
al bonds will probably be hampered 
by contemplated reductions in income 
taxes, reducing current tax premiums 
on exempts. On the other hand, es- 
tate portfolios by this time must be 
starving for new bonds, and will wel- 
come appropriate additions. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Hrevities % Weston Smit 





Digestibles 

The Borden Company has commis- 
sioned Frank Gianninoto, industrial 
designer, to restyle its entire line of 
dairy product packages—it is under- 
stood that “Elsie the Cow” will be 
featured. . . . A new “Three-Way 
Recipe Holder” for distribution 
through grocery stores has been de- 
veloped by Standard Brands for the 
purpose of promoting its “Royal 
Blue” cream of tartar baking pow- 
der and V-8 vegetable juice cocktail 
—the holder is designed to accom- 
modate seventy-four 4-page leaflets, 
and can be used as a hanger, a count- 
er easel or on a shelf . . . Pillsbury 
Mills will soon introduce a packaged 
pie crust mix, its first new postwar 
product—it is not only a time-saver, 
but takes all guesswork out of mak- 
ing a tender crust.... Next in 
dehydrated soups is powdered 
madrilene which can be prepared as 
a consomme or in cold jellied form— 
the product has been developed by 
Dorset Foods, Ltd., and may be 
served after adding boiling water and 
chilling. . . . Peanut butter sand- 
wiches can now be made automatic- 
ally with a new machine perfected by 
Shumann Equipment Company—a 
discharge spout lays the peanut but- 
ter on the slices of bread, and sand- 
wiches can be made at the speed of 
one per second. 


Office Offerings 


Eversharp, Inc., has developed its 
new retractable sphere-point pen, par- 
ticularly for bankers, brokers and in- 
surance executives—in addition to 
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requiring no cap, this pen introduces 
a new color-fast permanent ink, which 
more than twice fulfills the Govern- 
ment’s non-fade requirements for 
writing. .. . The Sparkle-Type Com- 
pany has perfected a new cleaning 
sheet for all typewriters—inserted in 
any machine the adhesive on the sheet 
picks up crusted ink and fuzz from 
the keys simply by running through 
the alphabet and numbers. . . . Some- 
thing new in fountain-pen ink in pow- 
der form will be made available by 
W. I. Davids & Company in packages 
of concentrate, which will make a 
quart of fountain-pen ink simply with 
the addition of that amount of water 
—this dehydrated ink will be avail- 
able in four colors: blue-black, red, 
violet and green. ... There is always 
another “master,” and now De Groodt 
& Associates, Inc., are bringing out 
the “Desk-master”—this is simply a 
new desk lighter in streamline style, 
featuring a fuel supply that will keep 
the lighter going for two months... . 
A new attachment for typewriters 
feeds carbon-paper ribbon into the 
machine at one space per stroke and 
thus produces clean and sharp copy 
suitable for photographic reproduction 
—this device has been perfected by 
Planographers Rig & Reel Company, 
and will be distributed through office 
equipment stores. 


Household Gadgets 


Noma Electric Corporation, through 
its “Hetrola Division,” is adding a 
line of household refrigerators and 
home freezers—it would seem that 
the company will have to:change its 
trade name to provide a suitable 
brand for these coolers. ... A gas in- 
cinerator, that can be used in any 
kitchen, has been developed by the 
Calcinator Division of the Valley 
Welding & Boiler Company—the unit 
holds 60 pounds of garbage and waste, 
and reduces this material to an easily- 
handled dry ash. . . . Cory Corpora- 
tion has produced a completely auto- 
matic coffee brewer—the housewife 
merely places the ground coffee in the 


| upper glass bowl, fills the serving de- 


canter with water and plugs the unit 


( 


— 


into the nearest electrical outlet, while 
the brewer does the rest. . . . Philco 
Corporation has obtained the patent 
on a new variety of refrigerator that 
has the appearance of a standard 
kitchen cabinet—the unit is equipped 
with a work-table at convenient 
height, and below is a swing-out bin 
for bulk supplies, such as fresh vege- 
tables. . . . Newest in insecticide dis- 
pensers, and one that will kill flying 
insects in areas of 500,000 cu. ft., has 
been introduced by the West Disin- 
fecting Company—called the “Hydro- 
Mist,” the unit can be operated on 
AC or DC outlets and automatically 
dispenses a vapor mist deadly to in- 
sects but harmless to humans. . . 
An improvement in knife sharpeners 
for household use has been introduced 
by New England Carbide & Tool 
Company—the sharpener is featured 
with a tungsten carbide cutter and is 
streamlined with a molded plastic 
base. 


Synthetics 


Atlas Powder Company has devel- 
oped a whole series of new com- 
pounds made of glucose and other 
simple sugars—patents have been 
granted on this synthetic process 
which involves the mixing of sugar 
with glycols to produce adhesives or 
conditioners for such diverse things 
as sheeting, tobacco and _ gelatine 
products. . . . A new synthetic anti- 
slip coating, which may be applied by 
trowel over steel, concrete, aluminum, 
galvanized iron, hard tile and wood 
floors, has been introduced by Flint- 
kote Co. under the name of “Flint- 
red’”’—on clean steel this coating also 
serves aS a corrosion protective in 
that it is resistant to water, oil, gaso- 
line, fats and greases. . . . The fabrics 
division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company has perfected a 
new synthetic waterproof adhesive 
which is said to be more resistant to 
oxidation than similar natural rubber 
compounds—the new cement is used 
for bonding Buna-N type synthetic 
rubbers and vinyl films or sheet 
stocks to rigid surfaces like steel, 
aluminum, glass, wood or concrete. 
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_, The danger of bottle breakage 
un be obviated by the use of a new 
pynthetic plastic developed by Her- 
les Powder Company—a film of 25 
housandths of an inch is secured 
ty dipping bottles in the liquid plas- 
ic, and is sufficient to prevent shat- 
tering. 







Processing Parade 

Corn Products Refining Company 
has developed a new process for mak- 
ing starch and dextrose from milo 
maize (sorghum), and plans the con- 
gruction of a $10 million refinery 
near Houston, Texas—in addition to 
the manufacture of sweetenings, the 
company will also produce high pro- 
tein livestock feed and vegetable 
crude oil... . A new beauty and long- 
ea life for plasticized materials is 
promised in the new “Texflex,” .a 
tough vinylite compound, now being 
processed by H. V. Walker Company 
—this coating may be applied by 
brush, spray, knife, or roller, and the 
resulting products are fire-resistant, 
waterproof, and washable. ...A 
process for canning peas so that they 
retain the color and flavor of fresh 
garden vegetables has been pro- 
nounced “commercially practical” by 
American Can Company—the proc- 
ess is being made available to pea 
canners all over the country on a 
royalty free, non-exclusive basis. . . . 
A new floor finisher and preservative, 
which penetrates, preserves and seals 
all types of wood floors in one appli- 
cation, has been introduced by L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc.—called “Lig- 
nophol,” this processing material is 
quick-drying, and will make floors 
practically impervious to water, dis- 
tilled beverages and other liquids. . . . 
Ozark Chemical Company has ob- 
tained patents on a new method of 
preparing fluorine, the active gas re- 
lated to chlorine, and expects to of- 
fer a line of fluorine compounds here- 
tofore regarded as commercially im- 
practicable—included is an “anhy- 
drous monofluorophosphoric acid,” 
an important ingredient for effective 
insecticides. 


Transportation Topics 

Illinois Central Railroad is testing 
a new aluminum refrigerator car, 
which weighs 25 per cent less than 
the conventional 14,000-pound re- 
frigerator box car—the new car 
represents the combined planning of 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
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sociation, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and the Aluminum 
Company of America. .. . The Yel- 
low Cab Company of Cleveland has 
applied for a helicopter permit to 
carry passengers from the downtown 
district to nearby airports—it is un- 
derstood that such flying taxicabs 
would have a meter to register the 
distance. and time of each trip... . 
More will soon be heard of the “Kais- 
er-Frazer-Fiat” that is expected to 
compete in the American low-priced 
car field selling under $1,000—the 
chassis for the new automobiles 
would be made in Italy by the Fiat 
Company, and Kaiser-Frazer would 
add the bodies, tires and accessories 
in the United States. . . . In celebra- 
tion of its Diamond Anniversary the 
Texas & Pacific Railway has issued 
a fifty-page history of its record in 
serving the Southwest—the brochure 
is entitled “From Ox-Teams to 
Eagles.” . . . Newest in children’s ve- 
hicles is the “‘Kar-bike,” introduced 
by Metal Specialties Company, Inc.— 
this is a four-wheeled velocipede, but 
is equipped with a steering wheel. 


Movie Pickings 

The premiere of the New York 
Stock Exchange documentary film, 
“Money at Work,” is now being 
witnessed by officials of the banking 
and brokerage community—this is 
the ‘March of Time” production that 
will be exhibited in motion picture 
theatres (as a regular short subject) 
throughout the country. .. . The next 
big musical cartoon film of Walt Dis- 
ney Productions will be “Song of the 
South,” based on the Uncle Remus 
stories written by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris—a budget of $400,000 for adver- 
tising and publicity has been set up to 
promote the film, and renew the in- 
terest of children in “Br’er Rabbit, 
Br’er Fox and Br’er Bear.” 
American Viscose Corporation has 
completed a new sound motion pic- 
ture film on “How Rayon Is Made” 
—this movie is suitable for non-tech- 
nical audiences, and describes both 
the viscose and the acetate processes 
in making rayon, as well as the steps 
in the production of rayon fibre. . 
A new sound-color film, entitled 
“Hacksaws and How to Use Them,” 
has been released by Simonds Saw & 
Steel Company—the purpose is to 
show exactly what happens when a 
hacksaw cuts, and then instruct in 
the proper use of hacksaw blades. 











International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share in Canadian Currency 
has been declared and that such dividend will be 
payable on or after December 2nd, 1946, in respect 
of the outstanding shares of the Company. 

The said dividend in respect of share specified 
in any Bearer Share Warrant of the Company of 
the 1929 issue will be paid upon presentation and 
delivery of Coupon No. 66 at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Street Branch, 
Toronto, Canada 

The said dividend will be paid by cheque mailed 
from the offices of the Company on November 
30th, 1946, to Shareholders of record at the close 
of business on November 15th, 1946, and whose 
shares are represented by Registered Certificates 
of the 1929 issue. 

The transfer books of the Company will be 
closed from November 16th to December 2nd, 
1946, inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants. 
will be “‘split’? during that period. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the 15% Canadian tax 
withheld at source or deducted upon payment of 
coupons is allowable against the tax shown om 
their United States Federal Income tax return. In 
order to claim such credit the United States tax 
authorities require evidence of the deduction of 
said tax, for which purpose Ownership Certificates. 
(Form No. 601) must be completed in duplicate 
and the Bank cashing the coupons will endorse 
both copies with a certificate relative to the de- 
duction and payment of the tax and return one 
Certificate to the shareholder. If Forms No. 601 
are not available at local United States banks, 
they can be secured from the Company’s office 
or the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting enemy 
aliens, non-residents of- Canada _may convert this 
dividend at current Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control rates into U. S. Currency or such other 
foreign currencies as are permitted by the general 
regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can be effected 
only through an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a 
Canadian branch of any Canadian chartered bank. 
The agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 
William Street, New York City, is prepared to 
accept dividerid cheques or coupons for collection 
through an Authorized Dealer and conversion into 
any permitted foreign currency. 

By order of the Board, 
Cc. H. MULLINGER, 
Secretary. 
434 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada 
4th November, 1946 











The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock, payable on December 12, 
1946, to stockholders of record at close of 
bus:ness, three o’clock, P.M., November 15, 
1946: 

Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢ per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of $1.00 per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

November 1, 1946 


Portland Pipe Line Company 

as part of a Plan of Dissolution will pay to 
stockholders of record of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) in conjunction with the 
above payment a disbursement of 8¢ per share. 
The disbursement will be explained in a 
communication accompanying the check on 
December 12, 1946. 


JOHN MILLER, Secretary 
November 1, 1946 











Monetary Stability 





Continued from page 4 





that the new ruling had been indis- 
pensable to remove any doubts re- 
garding the interpretation, in relation 
to unemployment, of the phrase “Fun- 
damental disequilibrium” as used in 
the original Bretton Woods agree- 
ment. 


Material Weakness 


Students of international finance 
see in this change a material weaken- 
ing of the Fund’s purpose. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the injection of the factor 
of unemployment into the currency 
parity problem is a repetition of the 
policies adopted by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in the early days of the 
New Deal. 

With the idea of lifting the country 
out of depression and to reduce un- 
employment, President Roosevelt was 
induced to devalue.the dollar to 59 
per cent of its former gold content. 
The record shows, however, that de- 


valuation utterly failed in its purpose 
of alleviating unemployment. It - is 
therefore regrettable that the Inter- 
national Fund in the last minute 
adopted the same principle—though 
the change may have been necessary 
for reasons of political expediency. 

At Bretton Woods the effort was 
made to have Russia participate in 
the International Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank. At that time Russia 
was willing because of the advantage 
of being able to borrow from these 
two institutions so much more than 
its contributions as a member. Subse- 
quent political developments and the 
increasing tension between the West- 
ern Democracies and Russia have in- 
duced the Soviet to decline even an 
invitation to the official inauguration 
of the two international institutions. 
The only official explanation given 
for this is that Russia is “studying 
the matter.” 

Apart from the political aspect the 
reasons for the Russian attitude is 
probably to be found in the informa- 
tion each nation is obligated to give 
the Fund regarding its gold holdings 
and other economic and fiscal data, 


information that Russia is unwilling - 














NEW ISSUE 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$30,000,000 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Fifteen Year 2.35% Debentures 
Due November 1, 1961 








Price 100% and accrued interest 
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Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as ma 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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to divulge. Furthermore, the Russiay 
ruble has no fixed relation to gold or 
to any other currency. Credits ob. 
tained in foreign currencies through 
exports or through loans such as the 
recent 1 billion krona ($275 million) 
loan from Sweden are used to pay for 
necessary imports without any consid. 
eration for the ruble, which is a mon- 
etary unit exclusively for domestic 
use. 

Any change in the internal value 
of the ruble, therefore, has no effect 
upon Russia’s foreign trade, in sharp 
contrast to the situation in the United 
States and Great Britain, in whose 
currencies ovet 70 per cent of today’s 
international trade is transacted. 


Dollar Parity 


The fact that in recent years gold 
has been selling in Bombay and Cairo 
at prices equivalent to as much as $70 
and more per ounce has given fre- 
quent rise to rumors that the dollar 
was overvalued at the legal parity of 
$35 per ounce of gold and that con- 
sequently the price for gold should, 
and might be, raised. Rumors of the 
sort usually result in sporadic activi- 
ties in gold shares. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
has publicly stated that there is to be 
no change in the parity of the dollar 
and that the United States has in- 
formed the administration of the In- 
ternational Fund that the parity of the 
U. S. dollar would remain 15 5/21 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine—which 
means that the Treasury will continue 
to pay only $35 for an ounce of gold. 
Great Britain likewise has reassured 
the world that the dollar-pound cross 
rate is to remain at $4.03=-£1. It is 
believed that despite its huge sterling 
obligations Great Britain will succeed 
in maintaining that ratio, especially 
with the backing of the $2.75 billion 
“gift loan” obtained from the United 
States. 

Attainment of international mon- 
etary stability is a prerequisite for 
sound development of international 
commerce. The axiom is still true that 
without monetary stability there can 
be no healthy growth of foreign trade. 
Furthermore, monetary stability will 
also facilitate the international flow of 
capital. When the investor is assured 
that he can at any time reconvert his 
commitments in foreign equities and 
obligations back into United States 
dollars without restrictions or undue 
exchange risks, the international capi- 
tal market cannot but benefit. From 
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nis point of view, too, any step that 
ings us nearer the goal of monetary 
ability must be welcome. It is hoped 
t the International Fund and the 
sternational Bank will fulfill the ex- 
ectations held for them. 
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October 1 to meet in part the then 
rising cost of cotton, provides a 
breathing spell, much needed to en- 
able clearer appraisal of the raw 
taple situation which will influence 
price determinations on finished 
goods. 

There appears no reason to antici- 
pate any drastic effect on earnings of 
the principal textile units, for the 
temporary lull in forward buying will 
end when the price situation takes 
shape. Textiles are badly needed in 
the domestic market, and the world 
market offers a backlog on which mill 
and finished goods producers rely to 
assure several years of full-scale out- 
put. Exports have been restricted to 
10 per cent of production, but the 
prospective removal of curbs on the 
entire textile situation will mean a 
boom in export trade. Nor must it 
be disregarded that an upping in ray- 
on prices is an early possibility, 
strengthening cotton’s relative trade 
position and contributing to earnings 
of textile companies producing both 
cotton and rayon items. 

In time, production will catch up 
with demand and the textile industry 
will again have to contend with its 
old handicap of over-capacity. But 
it is not yet possible to determine 
when that time will arrive. 
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Peak Profits 
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statement was the most spectacular of 
recent earnings releases, it set no new 
pattern. Since around mid-year there 
has been almost a steady stream of 
Corporations reporting that in the 
first half of the year they had earned 
NOVEMBER 13, 1946 





Weve added about 3,000,000 new tele- 
phones so far this year — more than twice 
as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last year. 
Long Distance calls have more than doubled 
since before the war. 


We're doing some fast stepping to meet 
your needs, in spite of shortages of materials. 
Best of all, service has remained good on 
most calls, despite the large increase in the 
use of the telephone. There are some delays, 
but we'll be taking care of all of them just 


as soon as additional equipment can be made 
and installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








as much—frequently two and three 
times as much—as in all of 1945. 
Third quarter reports from many 
corporations present the same pic- 
ture, one that might superficially sug- 
gest they have entered on a phase of 
broad earnings expansion. For the 
most part they are companies engaged 
in the production or distribution of 
consumers’ soft goods—textile, rub- 
ber, hosiery, paper, beverage, depart- 
ment stores and retail chains—and 


the market rather cannily appraises 
their shares on the basis of the longer 
term picture rather than on the basis 
of either current earnings or results 
since goods first began to flow into 
civilian channels. Under the circum- 
stances a sellers’ market provides no 
dependable yardstick to what a com- 
pany may be able to earn in a com- 
petitive market where demand stems 
from current needs, largely of re- 
placement character. 
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PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 16, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















Investors— 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


THE HANDY RECORD BOOK 


for Investors and Traders 
ONLY $1 enables you to keep your 
financial facts up to date this easy, 
modern way. THE HANDY RECORD 
BOOK saves you time and money by 
showing at a glance your holdings and 
their cost, transfer taxes paid, net long- 
and short-term gains and losses . . . im- 
valuable for income tax purposes. 
Send $1 for your copy today. 
HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 


656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
(Or at Leading Stationers) 














SINCE 1939 WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 


LOANS "rom 13% 


AND 
LISTED SECURITIES 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NO COMMISSION OR FEES ON LOANS 





If considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
“Introducing Halsey, Stuart.” 
Tells of our background and 


HALSEY, STU 


123 S. La Salle St. Chicage 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Development of 
New Chemical Company 


Chemical engineer, late thirties, veteran, suc- 
cessful record “‘big three’? and operation own 
chemical plant, wants to build chemical plant 
in Texas. Capital available. An opportunity 
for established company to enter joint venture 
or originator of new products or processes. 
All replies confidential. Box No. 440, c/o 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6. 














Where coal was first mined in America. 
2700 acres of young timber land, 12 miles 
of the heart of Richmond. Excellent in- 
vestment at $35.00 per acre including all 
mineral rights. This is a good invest- 
ment as the timber will grow 10% a year. 
W. O. ROACH 
603 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


What better investment than have your son de- 
velop some promising mineral deposits? Send your 





own engineers to investigate. George M. Bowman,- 


County Superintendent Schools, Elk Park. N. C 


Street News 





he Street is watching with in- 

terest the reshuffling in progress 
in the Mellon industrial empire under 
the guise of “diversification,” a word 
that has been used to explain each 
step taken so far in the program of 
decontrol. The latest was a- secondary 
distribution involving a_ substantial 
block of the Mellon interest in Gulf 
Oil. 

What the Mellon family is selling 
is a matter of public record, but what 
is equally important, and what the 
Street would like to know, is how 
the money is being reinvested. Ob- 
viously, the public will not know 
about that phase of the diversifica- 
tion until each step is completed. 
Meanwhile, financial people are spec- 
ulating mentally on the _ broad 
philosophy of this program of decon- 
trol in which many other family 
groups, large and relatively small, 
have been participating. 

There is a definite conviction in 
well informed circles that the big 
people are becoming afraid of their 
bigness; that this fear arose when 
the deeper objectives of the New 
Deal became known. 

The fact that this program con- 
tinued -despite the growing belief 
that the Republicans had a good 
chance of coming back into power 
suggests to the deep thinkers that big 
interests see little chance of the old 
order being restored. 


When most of the heavy distrib- 
utors in the Halsey, Stuart syndicate 
for Pacific Gas & Electric walked out, 
emphasis was laid on the hazards of 
carrying on the battle for competitive 
bidding. Harry Stuart was in New 
York at the time, as he always is 
when an important deal is on the fire. 
He stuck by his guns and absorbed 
the interests of all the firms that with- 
drew. This gave Halsey, Stuart a 
commitment closely approximating 
the whole amount of the firm’s cap- 


ital. Stuart was given credit for be. 
ing consistent in his ideas on com. 
petition. 


The Treasury is putting the 
banks on a spot and they are uncon: 
fortable about it. Banks have been 
asked for unstinting aid in the forth. 
coming drive to put more of the na. 
tion’s debt into the hands of individ. 
uals. Some of the slogans have al- 
ready been worded. One is to the 
effect that by investing instead of 
spending, the battle against imminent 
inflation will be aided. Not so long 
ago the banks, under the stress oj 
war necessity, were urging the pur- 
chase of war bonds as an investment 
of the little fellow’s funds to be used 
after the war to purchase that car or 
that new house. 


The high cost of keeping invest- 
ors well informed will be illustrated 
next week when American Telephone 
& Telegraph sends out subscription 
rights to its 650,000 stockholders. To 
each stockholder the company has to 
send a heavy prospectus. Total 
weight of paper in this one mailing 
will be around 100 tons. Luckily, 
the trucking strike has been settled. 
The cost of producing this record ton- 
nage of prospectus will be around 
$75,000, without postage or envelopes. 

This great bundle of new capital 
the Bell System is raising—about 
$350 million now and half as much 
again when the debentures are con- 
verted—is without benefit of un- 
derwriting.. Yet the deal opens up 
opportunities for certain elements in 
the securities business. Some will 
make a nice profit trading in the 21,- 
000,000 rights. Later there will be 
the bigger opportunity in arbitrages 
between the convertible debentures 
and the stock. They are still work- 
ing on the last $50 million of the 
$234 convertible 3s which were issued 
five years ago. 
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foming Dividend Meetings 
ollowing are a number of the im- 
f portant dividend meetings sched- 
led for the dates indicated. Meetings 
not infrequently are moved up a day 


or more at the diseretion of the direc- 
tors, or may be postponed. 


November 15: American Sumatra To- 
bacco, Associates Investment, Bayuk 
Cigars, Bendix Aviation, Copperweld 
Steel, Kennecott Copper, Kingston Prod- 
yet, Newmont Mining, Quaker Oats, 
United Aircraft Products. 


November 16: King-Seeley, Texon Oil & 
Land. 

November 18: Cornell-Dubilier Electric, 
Cutler-Hammer, Diana Stores, du Pont 
(E. I.) de Nemours, Exchange Buffet, 
Federal Mining & Smelting, Gabriel Co., 
Gaylord Container, General Fireproofing, 
Hazeltine Corp., Montreal Light, Heat & 





Power, North American Rayon, Philco 
Corp., Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt, Southern 
Pacific, Stroock (S.), Sutherland Paper, 
United Aircraft, United Carr-Fastener. 


November 19: American Colortype, 
American Cyanamid, Briggs & Stratton, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Driver-Harris, 
Food Fair Stores, General Cigar, Goodrich 
(B. F.), Johns-Manville, Keystone Steel 
& Wire, Kimberly-Clark, Mojud Hosiery, 
North Central Texas Oil, Paraffine Cos., 
Penick & Ferd, Pet Milk, Pittsburgh 
Forgings, Pyle-National, Republic Steel, 
Shattuck (F. G.), Thermoid Co., Yale & 
Towne. 


November 20: American Export Lines, 
American Laundry Machinery, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Catalin Corp., 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze, Continental 
Oil, Davidson Chemical, Gatineau Power, 
International Salt, Louisiana Land & 
Exploration, Magma Copper, Mesta Ma- 
chine, Pullman, Inc., Pyrene Mfg., Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Talcott (James), U. S. 
Tobacco, West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 





EARNINGS 


REPORTS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
Bates Manufacturing 
‘ushman’s Sons 
National Tea 


1946 1945 
40 Weeks to October 5 


eccccccccece $8.32 sees 
eee cereecccosesecs p43.24 p$23.48 
2.87 0.92 
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9 Months to September 30 
Adem Hat (BOGE... ccscodesvescs 1.07 0.51 
Air-Way Electric Appliance...... 0.47 0.44 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.......... 3.54 1.98 
American TOO. .cccccccccccceccecs 0.82 0.62 
American Metal ...ccccoscccccece 0.87 0.94 
American Rolling 3.54 1.36 
American BEGVO~ ccccccccvcvecsecs 1.25 1.23 
American Window D1.65 D5.12 
Arundel Corp. ...... 1.97 0.76 
Atlantic Refining 1.58 0.05 
Aviation Corp. ...... 2.12 0.37 
Barber Asphalt ....c.ccccccceses 0.74 0.22 
eRarmedall, bl. ccisosvevcccscssex 1.50 1.55 
Bethlehem Stee] .........-sceeeee 8.34 6.23 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ......... 0.90 1.55 
Bourne BEIR oc cccocccvcccccceee 6.15 1.97 
Bower Roller Bearing....... 3.09 2.03 
Brewing Corp. of America .. 14,42 6.84 
Bridgeport Brass ... 1.73 0.63 
Briggs & Stratton... 2.02 1.24 
Buckeye Pipe Line.........se.-0. 0.59 0.64 
Calumet & Hecla............. eese 0.49 0.50 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon....... 1.64 1.54 
Clark Equipment ........e0.eee> D0.08 4.54 
Climax Molybdenum ........+...+- 0.77 2.26 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze. 4.38 2.68 
Commercial Credit .... 1.36 2.00 
Commercial Solvents 1.14 0.68 
Continental Oil 2.58 2.69 
Copperweld Steel ......eeeeeeeece 0.25 0.90 
Crown Conk i ORR. .35<ds0ces% 2.77 2.83 
Crutible GQ0Gh sin sess cesaee wees D2.21 K“% 
Coyatal TH siiies sce vececws 1.29 0.84 
DWG Cighe. QR s chic cecseces 1.65 0.81 
Derby OE. ci. avsnassebonss's > 1.88 1.38 
Detroit International Bridge. 0.91 0.87 
Dochler-Jaavae: s.¢ Sseilée-cicies:s é 3.00 acne 
Dome MING Sicsscccacecoe xo eer *0.80 *0.85 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co. 6.86 4.49 
Eastern Stainless Steel........... 4.50 0.60 
Gabriel Gos icetnnatakwss s ¥cdeeees 0.69 0.90 
Galland Linen Service........-.+- 0.39 ean 
General CaN ceiccsosceseeswses 0.35 0.48 
General MOGGER: << cccpincesacseces 0.16 3.20 
General Refractories .........+..- 1.50 1.59 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 3.23 1.00 
Greenfield Tap & Die...........- 3.20 ake 
Grocery Store Products........... 1.94 1.01 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 1.26 0.83 
Hinde & Dauch Paper............ 2.31 2.07 
Holland Furnace ........-++.-e-- 1.33 1.06 
Houston . GUE! Gice ds Gcacsiesoscaves 1.33 1.32 
Inland Steeb-o koje casdanat sin css <d 2.02 1.48 
Inspiration Copper .........-+0+: 0.72 0.92 
Interchemical Corp. .....---eeee 3.06 1.84 
International Silver .........---- 6.33 1.42 
Intertype ‘Conia ices eds sec0 sce 1.01 0.81 
Jones & Laughlin Steel........... 2.02 2.17 
Koppers. (tic. sauce tbaglt Geaa sees 1.52 1.53 
Lambert Company ..........-se0s 3.67 2.41 
Link-Bolt,  \ckatu dias sgmasKcs ced 2.72 2.46 
Marshall Field ........eeceeeees 4.97 1.57 
MeCall CON ae ebb ce eceea 5.82 2.79 
Merchants & Miners Transport.... 9.74 1.31 
National Automotive Fibres....... 0.89 0.51 
National ee See a eee 4.08 1.31 
} perp BONES ga iiniy beekscces'hs 6.25 4.04 
ational SUQRIEY eusacyeatasecards 0.98 1.23 
Nehi CORR... swine Gis sakes bonnet ve 1.06 0.74 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries ........ 0.85 2.78 


(——ee 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1946 1945 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to September 30 








Pacific Coast Aggregates ........ $0.46 $0.24 
WO” WOME acc casdcdticiaccecce 5.87 1.59 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line...... 4.18 4.11 
i eA aaa ee 14.22 4.33 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.......... 0.55 1.52 
Parmelee Transportation .......... 2.50 1.28 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron.... 2.39 0.55 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal...... 1.97 os 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass...........- 1.48 1.12 
Radio Corp. of America..........- 0.42 0.42 
Reed Roller Bit .....cccccccccces 2.18 2.93 
Republic Petroleum ...........+++ 1.47 0.52 
Rheem Manufacturing ............ D0.11 1.76 
St. Regis Paper 0.85 0.62 
Scott Paper 1.37 1.48 
Seaboard Oi 1.47 1.64 
Shattuck ( 1.05 0.61 
Skelly Oil 6.61 5.46 
Soundview Pulp. .......cccscoccee 2.52 1.06 
Southeastern Greyhound .......... 4.85 2.85 
BQWRIS DW CO. wocvpsccccccccccces 0.85 eke 
Standard Cap & Seal............. 1.10 0.89 
Standard Oil of California........ 3.77 3.52 
Bide Be, WHOM? occ ccccccdicus 1.15 0.79 
ME. vc Care aor tapGecheonncsce D0.11 1.00 
SE. DIOR... nccitidads sais 0400s 4.80 1.75 
Sylvania Electric Products........ 0.65 2.11 
Tide Water Associated Oil........ 1.88 1.90 
Union Oil of California....... 1.27 1.52 
United Aircraft ... 1.39 3.26 
United Chemicals . 1.00 1.01 
U. S. Lines (N. J. 3.31 0.70 
i yO! See rer 4.43 2.86 
ie Wie. RAE: ca cewaneee ss ees 1.33 0.70 
Van Norman Company............ 1.94 0.95 
, ey 1.41 0.81 
Lo eer re 0.72 0.52 
Western Auto Supply............. 7.16 1.76 
Westinghouse Electric ............ 0.18 1.04 
WOU INEEE Ei Waccedscdises Sees 3.21 3.61 
6 Months to September 30 

PT n ccec evn cai nbd ce Rene ent 0.47 0.97 
WORE TR hice ccdiccccccscccs 3.66 0.84 
S. Industrial Chemicals........ 2.46 2.17 

3 Months to September 30 

BER PINE io occ n caccncvcvcse 1.22 0.38 
Carpenter Bee) onc ccciccccccccccce 1.74 0.93 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............. 0.80 0.04 
Daviomn Chemiedl ......cccccesees D0.12 0.36 
Fox (Peter) Brewing............. 1.44 0.45 
SEUNG. IG. in ceseenechccrccesoces 0.31 Ey 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons........... 0.47 0.42 


Consolidated Textile ............. 

National Linen Service............ 0.52 0.40 

Walker (Hiram) Gooderham & Worts 5.28 3.06 

WORE EE snub cckcvevectevecess 1.51 1.03 
9 Months to August 3! 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft....... D1.14 ArT? 

Eagle Picher Company............ 1.25 1.24 


8 Months to August 3! 
Soya Corp. of America..+........-. D0.25 eens 
12 Months to July 31 
2.73 5 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 5 


Susquehanna Mills ............+-+ 3.45 2.84 

12 Months to June 30 
Ayrshire Collieries .............. 5.75 4.91 
Games CODY: . han vcs cc ccdcapeescs 0.82 2.05 
I TES 6-0 5,6 06.00 vp Sdinine 40h 68 71.45 F117 
Ba PIGME-CRORS oe cdesccssces 1.01 2.55 


8 Months to June 30 
PE TER cao Srunnnapcdons cesses 0.78 “nee 
12 Months to April 30 

Aireon Manufacturing D2.49 1.04 





*—Canadian Currency. t—Combined Class A & B 
stocks. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CKeidiad Notice 


$1 DIVIDEND PREFERENCE 
COMMON STOCK 





A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share on the $1 Divi- 
dend Preference Common Stock has 
been declared, payable December 31, 


1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
29, 1946, for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1946. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of thirty cents ($.30) per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable December 31, 
1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
29, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


reasurer 
October 22, 1946 














UNITED STATES LINES 
COMPANY 


Common 
Stock 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors have authorized 
the payment of a dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share for the quarter ended 
November 30, 1946 payable December 13, 
1946 to common stock holders of record 
December 3, 1946 who on that date hold 
regularly issued common shares ($1.00 par) 
of this Company. Holders of former stock 
issues of the Company entitled to issuance 
of common stock ($1.00 par) in exchange 
for their holdings will be paid this divi- 
dend when exchange is made. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 


One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














OODOOOOOD0OD CODOODDOOODDOOONO onNDDDOnODODOODNOD: 


BEAUNIT MILLS, Inc. 





DIVIDEND 
_ NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the quarterly dividend of 
35¢ per share plus an extra 50¢. 
The total of 85¢ per share will 
be payable December 2, 1946 to 
stockholders of record, Novem- 
ber 15, 1946. 


Seseeeeaesieseeecaeuaeseeaaeisitissseeesenaa es = 6 








N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 


wooooooooooD 














OoDooooOooONoDoODoOoOOOOODDOONOODDO CODDDOODDDDOOND! 
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ec CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
‘ business December 14, 1946. Books will 
not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











STOCh FACTOGBRAPHS 








Braniff Airways, Inc. 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 
incorporated: 1930, Okla. Office: Love 
Field, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (February 29, 1944): 4,237. 
Capitalization: Long term deb 
Capital stock ($2.50 par). 


* President T. E. Braniff owned about 
29% January 1, 1945. ‘ 











Business: Operates 3,933 miles of air transport lines with 
main routes extending from Chicago and Denver to Texas Gulf 
and Mexican border points, where connection is made from 
Latin-American lines. Additional extensions into Latin America 
have been granted. 

Management: Continues under alert and energetic founder. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1946, $3.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $5.4 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $7.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initiated cash dividends November 1943. 

Outlook: Industry faces a declining load factor during period 
of growth ahead but Braniff’s past record has been consider- 
ably above average. Recently-awarded Latin American routes 
open up opportunity for substantial new sources of revenue. 

Comment: Nature of business necessitates a speculative rat- 
ing for shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Year’s 

Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends +Price Range 
Not Available —————— A None 
Not Available ————— es None 
Not Available ————— p None 
Not Available ————— . None 
36-—— $0.32 $ None 
$0.15 
0.60 
i 0.60 
" pies 0.45 

* Adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up in 1940 and 50% stock dividend in 1943. t Listed 


N. Y¥. Stock Exchange November 1, 1943; prices are over-the-counter in 1940-42 
and 1943 low. t Also 50% stock dividend. D—Deficit. 


Qu. ended 


0.17 
DO0.0 
D0.04 

0.23 





Continental Baking Company 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 
incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 630 
Fifth Avenue, New ox 230, N. ¥. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March 
at Wilmington, Del. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1944): Preferred, 
5,174; common, 12,876. 

Capitalization: Long term debt.$15,800,000 
"Preferred stock $5.50 cum. 
253,575 shs 


(no par) 
on (no par) 1,075,429 shs 1938 "39 
*Callable at $105 per share. 


ogearnings & Price (Cl) 
20 











Business: The largest organization in the baking industry, 
concentrating on a limited number of well advertised lines. 
Best known products are “Wonder” bread and “Hostess” cakes. 
Operates 84 plants in 67 cities of 29 states. 

Management: Regarded as able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 29, 1946, 
$11.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9 million. 
Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular payments on pre- 
ferred to 1932. Irregular payments to 1938; regular since. Pay- 
ments on new common initiated 1943. 

Outlook: As a result of relatively stable demand for bread, 
sales show only moderate variations, but because of the ex- 
tremely narrow profit margins on that product (which con- 
stitutes 70 per cent of company’s sales), prospects are un- 
impressive. 

Comment: Both classes of stock. are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
D$0.39 D$0.08 D 
D0.49 D0. 24 
D0.03 
0.20 .08 ‘ y 1.46 
0.26 5 ‘ f “1.57 
4 5 i i 0.95 
.24 ri > s 0. 
0.49 sees ° = 


Total Dividends Price Ran 
D$0.68 N 2— : 
D1.02 

0.07 


*On old class B through 1940; new common stock since. 


26 





General American Transportation Corporation 


Earnings & Price Range (GMT) 
Data revised to November 6, 1946 —— 
Incorporated: 1916, N. Y. Office: 135 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 


meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Num- 
— of stockholders (March, 1946): 11,- 











Capitalization: Long term 
debt $15,975,500 


e 
Capital stock ($5 par) 1,041,594 shs 


1938 ‘39 "40 “41 "42 "43 ‘44 1945 








Business: Manufactures and repairs rail equipment and lease 
tank, refrigerator and other special types of freight cars and he 
operates tank storage terminals. Also manufactures processing 
machinery for a wide range of industries, and makes plastic 
products. 

Management: Aggressive; has shown ability in developing 
new types of rail equipment. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $23.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; market- 
ee securities, $10.7 million. Book value of stock, $63.93 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments since 1919. 

Outlook: Diversification of activities, and. particularly reve- 
nues from car leasing and other service businesses, impart 
relative stability to earnings, nearby manufacturing prospects 
appear favorable. ; 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer; possesses in- 
vestment attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
ee 5 : 65 —40 





Motor Wheel Corporation 








Data revised to November 6, 1946 
Incorporated: 1920, Michigan. Office at 
Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(October 30, 1946): 9,000. - 
Capitalization: Long term deb’ 

Capital stock ($5 par) 


‘a 1945 











Business: A leading manufacturer of steel wheels, hubs and 
brake drums for automobiles and trucks. Has been expand- 
ing into non-automotive lines including oil heating equipment 
(Duo-Therm Division), wheels and other pressed metal parts 
for industrial and agricultural equipment, misceilaneous spe- 
cialties for railway cars, and brake drums for aircraft. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1946, 
$9.4 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $3.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $20.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made 1920 through 1931 and 
1935 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy demand from motor car manufacturels 
promises good market for company’s principal products for 
several years, while the critical shortage of housing and the 


. government construction program suggest new peaks for ex 


panding oil burner division. 
_Comment: Although cyclical factors have been mitigated by 
diversification, shares must be regarded as semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Year’s -——-Calendar Year-—— 
Qu. ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 ‘Total Vividesas Price Rang? 
$2.76 $1.60 
2.70 1.60 
2.05 0. 
2.21 
0.64 ere ¥ 2.61 
0.37 bees L * 1.18 
fNot available. {Six months to December 31. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 











DIVIDENDS BECLARED 




















































Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
— riod able Record Company riod able Record 
lid Kid ..scsseceeeeeceres 25¢ Q Nov. 15 Nov. 9 Mohawk canoe RW bese --50c Q Dec. 9- Nov. 22 
ale A citadel oashas eoee i % oa = met = Motor Finance .......secee-- 25e Q Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
a 1 MRP ote ete ec. » 2 - 
jninum Co. of Amer..... 5 -» Dec. 10 Nov. 20 Seen tad 1% vf. A. 33 * > ° — = _ 4 
Do 6% Pf. «++sn+++0. +++-$1.50 Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 10 | Do”... nec E Jan. 2°47 Dec. 16 
american ATCH .seeeseeeeeseees oe 2 ov. Natomax Co. .. Dec. 2 No. 9 
ie Chicle ..... eeeeecees $1 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 Nelener Bros. Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
= E 14 Nov. 30 
000008 ee st a Nov. 15 Nov. nate rcwere E Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
rurattare 27.0 ge a NO AB Now | New Britain Ges Lisné O Dee! 10 Nov. 30 
so MOM xsctsecsacrves Se .. Dee Nov. 16 alls = yn wo = 
Be 8 BE sli rencices $1.50 @ Dec. 2 Nov. 16 | Newmarket ste, sr Fi cs 
rican Mete sviasaee es .++-50e .. Dec. 14 Nov. 21 Corp, ‘B”’ Q Nov. 15 Nov. 12 
erican Rolling eres 50c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 15 Re San ee 
Am Northwestern Pub. Serv. 
american Seating ......-.+00. S00: ... Meet, Sh. a Se EE RE. os sews veteanas Q Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
Amer. Steel Foundries........ 50c Q Dec. 14 Nov. 29 De 6% vf Q Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
asierlean ,TObaCCD + +++-++++00-F ee GQ Des 2 Nov,.9 | Ogilvie Flour Mills ......... 25¢ Q Jan. 2°47 Nov. 27 
anter-Danieis-Midiand "°2.7.7 200 Q Dee. 2 Nov. 20 | Oi, OM srrerrerrrsrrsrrr1 Soe Dee 14 Now 14 
Atlas Pack sind denenetesesede 50c .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 Ohio Power 4%%% pf fe $1.12% Q Dec. 2 Nov 7 
Bastian-Blessing ....... -.40e Y Nov. 27 Noc. 12 | Oliver Corp. ....... sescasce See -. Des. T Nov. § 
Beaunit Mills -35¢ Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Ontario Mig. .cccccdcececenes 50c .. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 
Bais kei © Bee EAS HE | Paaegue eo 
Bet Do 7% of asi "$1.75 @ Jan. 2°47 Dec. 6 a  ageegie ceeeee37%O Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
nigdow-Sanford Carpet <::.,-5e .- Dec. 2 Nov. 15 | Package ‘Machinery "s.0...-...d0e 1. Dee. 2 Nov. 20 
Do 6% Df. seseeeeeeeveee$1-50 @Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 | panhandle East. Pipe Line..62%¢ @ Dec. 14 Nov. 29 
Bleck-Clawe0 “Aca scasecenese gee @ Dee. 3 om TS tee Pe ci cows cacuessce 50c Q Nov. 29 Nov. 15 
Black ey Pwr. & nee % ay : nal 4 Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Eat -- Nov. 11 Nov. 4 
Do Pf, wee eeneeeeee . . ov. Paul (Peter) ....cccccccseees 25c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Re fan erehinicnns dete eae 250 Nov. 18 Nov. 8 
ye-Warne®’ -sabwesitig da sew nae aa ee ee) Bo R® Saeilmebudewdaakess ov. ov. 
Do 34% DE. secccccsvces 87%c Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 11 | Phoenix Hosiery ............ 50c .. Dec. 16 Dec. - 
Brockway Motor ........e.... 7} * — = ey 3 “— 2 — che vawakecns my a; — é seen 4 B 
cccccceeseseeescncveesepe Nov. ov. SRP ate Se rie an. a an. 
eos ~~ & Paper...... = Q Jan.15'47 Des. = Poor Pe Co. $1.50 “‘A’’..37%c Q _ : a 2 
yece (E.° Ta) eiVenciviosvices oe ec. ov. Ee. | Geecsenrideceues oe eC. ov. 
Do 3K%% Di cddncvivecens 93%c Q Dec. 10 Nov. 30 Potomac El. Rip 5%% pf.$1. aa Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Brock Millp ccc uupeccin ks x 30c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 15 Do 6% Df. .--.seeeeeee Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ....$1 .. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 | Remington nd O Sket teases ny .. Jan. 2°47 Dec. 9 
Buckeye Pipe Line ........... 20e Q Dec. 14 Nov. 15 > “ y MD. cdgwdawsd $1.12%c Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. 9 
Burkhart (F.) Mfg. ........-- 25c .. Nov. 30 Nov. 8 Moeccnetdsestnaees $1 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Burlington Mills ..........--. 25e Q Nov. 7 Rochester Gas & El. 
ects Be 6% Be ciSiuaactewsisess $1 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 7 490 Ph. Fo .s..seeeeeeeeeees $1 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Do 84% Ohi isaccecsans ns 87%c Q Dec. 2 Nov. 7 | Roos Fol cb donsennondescece Oc Q Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
in Do 316% ‘Snd’ phic... 87%e Q Dec. 2 Nov. 7 | Roxy Theatre $1.50 pf. ahs Q pe 2 Nov. 16 
Cala Dry Ginger Ale 5. 1ge .. Jan. 1"? Dee. 11 ae oy Pg - 3 
Wiekivietesceds , an. 1” 3 Ba ye? arene ¢ 
Caadian Breweries ....... -87%e Q Jan. 1747 Nov. 30 | Serre Me ac Ba i 
OCK Carman & Co. “BY .....00. 5Uc .. Nov. 30 Nov. 15 | Signal Royalties “‘A’ ...... 25¢ Q Dee. Nov. 18 
Chain Belt ..... eoccccevccesendO o- NOV. ov. 9 | Sioux City Gas & Elec 400 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Charis Corps: nici cae'e bis beies we ite .@ Nov. 15 Nov 8.) sane sea... ’ 15 Nov. 30 
ange Do 7. Mo is Mee 8 Soler Alreraft .......ccccoss 15e Q Dec. ov. 
40 coun Ca ee Se ee Tb GENE ME. cevsskva. 22%c Q Nov. i Qet. 31 
35% — alve 7% ” ++ $3. 8 Dec. ov. 22 | Sports Products ...........- 40c .. Nov. - ov. 5 
304, Chrysler Corp. ....cccvevcces -. Dec. 14 Nov. 16 — (EB. Ri) cccescccsees 25¢ Q Dec. Nov. 27 
35 oa Baking ee 5 | ey Re ae . Me. ct Cats baum aie $1 QFeb.1 at Jan. iS, "47 
> wea-Cola - .ccassees 6 Standard Cap & Seal 
Hig WEE D0 ....cccccesss ee Se ne ee Ge ge eet 40¢ Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
49 Connecticut’ ” Power coed Q Dec. 2 a 15 “Standard. ee. oc tccccees 20e Q Nov. 28 Nov. 16° 
48° Cook Paint & Varnish ...... 20e Q Nov. 15 | Standard Oil (Calif.) RN wewies 65e .. Dec. 16 Nov. 15 
Muu oe ere P ee ¢ "47 an. 2 “ — Oil (N. J.) .ccccese rn aay = a. = 
ie me re ee ee Oe Ei ceistedecadesekecekaentes ec. 
0 0.0.0:6 SEE abba en gate 75c E Dec. » 2 PEE ova gn Rega eneddaatee ocelot an Rae SEOs oe 
Do 3% PAV eeccrieone 98%c Q Dec. 16 Dec. 2 Sterling Motor Truck ...... 15e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 14 
Croft BrewSlis <<; ccsesecchect om 5c .. Dec. 12 Nov. 12 Superior Tool & Die ........ 5c Q Nov. 30 Nov. 20 
-“% Deere & Co. 1%. ccccccscces --85e Q@ Dee. 3 Nov. 9 | Talom, Inc. .........ccccccess = -» Dec. 1 Nov. 12 
Y) Delaware & Hudson .......... $1 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 29 | Tide Water Assoicated Oil.. Q Dec. 2 Nov. 12 
Doernbecher Mfg. ........ee- > ae a ae OS RS Ee cc ccchecascbbestesctise Oe E Dec. 2 Nov. 12 
Dominion Bridge ..........- :30c Q Nov. 23 Oct. 31 baie City age Transit...... $1 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 20 
Dow ieee BE SapateeeVabese = ‘oar % 7gn.3 ¢ Do SH pe. Pe. ooccese. 2%c Q Jan. 1°47 Dee. 21 
Winataccdéwcksosas ov. 
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: Do 4% Df. A seresseeeees 35¢ Q Nov. 15 Nov. § ON Ei he @ Den ie em 8 
‘ Electrolux Corp.  ...cccsecees 75e .. Dec. 16 Nov. 12 United piiteraft 8% pe Baal $1.25 Q P gh 3, Nov. 15 
Fishm: am nishing WE. otens ce .. Jan. \ 
TYE Done cceccceeseecscsessssce8e B Dee. 2 Nov 15 | D0 $8 DE ph -..--..1:.-81.50 @ Jan. 1 47 Deo. Is 
Fruehauf ‘Trailer .....-..-..- . . - §. Leather SA oes eee - — 
~ De ise a neneenshs <a eae a a ee eee 25e “@ Dec. 13 Dec. 8 
and MH Geral Industeles 59% pf...81.25 @ Dec. 28 Dee. 20 | Utica Knitting -...0c0c.20-81 :. Dee. 6 Nov. 26 
al MOE.) ca cKetensiens Re hs 
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ent Goodall-Sanford .........+. 87%e Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 Virginia Coal & Iron ........ $1 .. Dee. 2 Nov. 21 
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rts Grand Unie; se eiheshcoesst es 35¢ Nov. af Oct. 14 wor oit a aaa” ; ee ee ~ Dee. 16 Nov. 15 
pe- MO teers eeccecacccesscce 5e ov. 2 ov esson now. D . ov. 
Hackens Western Auto Supply ........ 75¢ Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Hnors Corp, vaver-.tcceseacgstbe «+ Dee 2 Nov 15 | DO ----a.i--i--.035-2.8829 B Deo 2 Nov. 15 
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teamerni SE aamec -- Dec. 2 Nov: 31 | Westinghouse Electric ...... 25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
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ian Pineapple... jabsis 50e .. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 
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SOCONY—VACUUM 








OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Dividend Nov.6, 
No. 143 


1946 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared an extra dividend 
of Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per 
share on the Capital Stock of 
this Corporation of the par val- 
ue of Fifteen Dollars ($15.00) 
each, payable December 14, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, twelve 
o'clock Noon, November 16, 
1946. The transfer books do 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 

W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 








































































THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 6. 1946 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 16, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 10, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


a oy vo of bernard Canada ey 
ger Ale, Incorpora at a mee’ 
thereof held on Oct. 29, 1946 :~ 


clared the alt quarterly di dividend 


of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 


‘umulative Preferred Stock and a div- 


idend of $0.15 per share on the 

snem Gencheet Gis par vehne of 61. 6644 

yer Races Se ean yee. 1, 1947 

to stockholders of record at the close 
Transfer 


Cooeeee e 11, 1946. 


books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed. 


Wa. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 











Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 73 


On November 6, 1946, a dividend of 37 
cents per share was declared on the capi 
of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able December 16, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 29, 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


1946. . 








graduate, ex-naval o: 





DO YOU NEED 
A YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE? 


Opportunity sought by aggressive ge man to 
work hard and develo - a career. Age, 28, college 
c Five highl successful 


years of sales and advertising wor 
opportunity to use initiative and contact ability. 
No. 445, c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, N. Y. C. 6. 
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Atlantic Refining Company 


a 
att 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 
Incorporated: 1870, Pennsylvania. Main 
Office: 260 South Broad Street, 
delphia, Pa. Annual meeting: 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 
ers (December 31, _— Preferred, 3,- 
706; common, 26,531 


$6 
ene hin term $4 
deb $2 


| esceiceasen 
*Preferred stock 4% c ee 
Series A ($100 ayy "48,000 shs 1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 "43 "44 «1945 
{Preferred stock 3.60% cum 
Series B ($100 par) 102,000 shs 
2,663,999 shs 


Common stock ($25 par).... 
* Convertible into common stock at $45 per share; callable at $105. 
at 104% through February 1, 1949; then at a declining premium. 


equ amines & Price (AFI) 











{ Redeemable 


Business: Primarily a refining and marketing enterprise, 
company’s crude oil position has been strengthened in recent 
years and it now produces more than 60% of crude require- 
ments. Sales are made largely through independent retail 
outlets along the Atlantic seaboard. Crude output comes main- 
ly from Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast regions. Owns a large 
tanker fleet and an extensive pipe line system. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $46.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $17.1 million. Book value of common, $71.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1914-24 and 1927 to 
date. 

Outlook: Improving integration, through expansion of crude 
resources, promises to strengthen company’s industry position 
and should impart a better degree of stability to earnings. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of businessman’s investment 
type; common is a satisfactory income-producing equity in a 
cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND roms RANGE OF COMMON 
ear 


8 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
0.43 B F bs 274%—18% 
$0.61 .65 , 3 
1.48 
1.10 
0.96 9% ‘ 3 
1.09 i : 5 32%—24% 
0.93 2.3 R .50 42%—30% 
D0.17 oe ae : 514%—33% 





Sterling Brewers, Incorporated 





Earnings & Price Range (SBR) 
Data revised to November 6, 1946 


incorporated: 1933, Indiana, pursuant to 
the reorganization of Sterling Products 
Co. Office: 430 Fulton Avenue, Evansville 
7, Indiana. Annual meeting: Last Thurs- ose 

day in April. Number of stockholders EARNED $1 
{December 31, 1944): 1,350. 50 
Capitalization: Long term debt N 0 


Capital stock ($1 par) 1938 3980 41 "42 “43°48 1985 OO 











Business: Manufactures Sterling Beer and Sterling Ale. 
Products are distributed to wholesalers and other distributors 
in central and southeastern states, and to retailers in Evans- 
ville, Ind. Annual capacity, 400,000 barrels. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $1.5 million; ratio, 6.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.3 
million. Book value of capital stock, $4.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-1939; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Maintenance of high level of consumer incomes in 
territory served and indicated easier grain supply situation, 
should result in substantial gains in sales volume, while satis- 
factory profit margins should benefit net results over the 
nearer term. Longer term prospects hinge on grain supply 
and extent of production controls. 

Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ANDM@PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1938 1939 1940 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share.. $0.31 $0.06 D$0.15 : $0. $0.92 $0.64 $0.68 
Dividends paid .. 0.20 0.074% None 1 : 0.50 0.25 0.50 


Price Range 
(N.Y 
10 
4% 
D— Deficit. 
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Data revised to November 6, 1946 


Incorporated: 1936, Indiana, under title 
of Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., succeeding 
a company of similar name formed in 1929 
to consolidate several canning companies. 
Adopted present title September 25, 1944, 
Office: 941 N. Meridian Street, Indiana- 

polis, Ind. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in September. Number of stock- 
holders: About 5,500. 


Capitalization: Long term debt.$3,080,000 

{Preferred stock 5% cum. ene | 
par) 387,961 shs 
911,928 shs 


oe & Price Range (SBC) 


1938 "39°'40 ‘41 “42 “43 "44 1945 











7Callable at $21. 


Business: Operates 67 plants for processing and packaging 
of food products under the tradenames Stokely’s Finest and 
Van Camp. In 1939, acquired all remaining outstanding stock 
of Honor Brand Frosted Foods. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1946, $17.2 
million; ratio, 4-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; inventories, $121 
million. Book value, $17.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
issuance in 1942 under recapitalization plan. Common pay- 
ments in cash 1935-37; resumed with 25 cents payable January 
2, 1947. 

Outlook: Progress in diversification, particularly establish- 
ment of its frosted foods brands among the leaders of the field, 
is tending somewhat to modify formerly extreme cyclical in- 
fluences upon sales and earnings. 

Comment: Shares are in improving position, but are still 
speculative. 5 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended May 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 
Earned per share D$1.74 $0.15 $0.85 $2.02 $1.20 $2.87 $3.19 *$3.84 

Years ended Dec. 31 
Dividends paid ue None None None None None {10% 10% [5% 
= Range 

igh 8% 6% 45% 14 13% 28% 
4 3% 3% 4% 9% 10% 


*Excludes non-recurring income. 10% in stock. {5% in stock. D—Deficit. 





West Indies Sugar Corporation 








Earnings & Price Range (WID) 
Data revised to November 6, 1946 = 


Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor 
under reorganization to Cuban Dominican 
Sugar Corporation. Office: 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y¥. Annual a 
ing: Third Monday in Janu uary. Num 

of stockholders (October 1, 4g 6, io. 
Capitalization: Long term 

Capital stock ($1 par) 











Business: Through subsidiaries, company owns about 224- 
000 acres of land and four sugar mills in Cuba with an annual 
capacity of 1.5 million bags. In Santo Domingo it controls 
155,000 acres of land and operates four sugar factories with a 
capacity of 1.3 million bags. ‘ 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, $18.5 million; ratio, 8.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$9.5 million. Book value of capital stock, $40.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on common in 1942 since 
continued. 

Outlook: Heavy world demand and satisfactory price arrange 
ment indicate favorable operating results over extended period. 
Prospects are somewhat clouded, however, by Cuban Govert- 
ment’s confiscatory attitude toward receipts in excess of base 
price of 3.675 per pound. 

Comment: Recent year’s operating results have shown col- 
siderable improvement but shares are still definitely specula- 
tive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share $0.22 $1.31 $1.65 $0.06 $4.12 $2.61 $4.33 sree 
Years ended Dec. 31 

Dividends paid None None None 0.50 1.00 1.75 
— Range 


2.50 $3.00 


10% 93% 95% 10% 19% 28 37 45 
* 2% 3 2% TH 8% 18% 28% 2% 
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ing charge” usually ranging from five 
fo nine per cent, and when the in- 
yestor wants to dispose of the stock 
he must sell it back to the trust for 
its asset value or slightly less. This 
heavily loads the dice against the pur- 
chaser of open-end investment trust 
shares. 


loading Charge 


The equivalent of a loading charge 
is found in the case of closed-end 
trusts, since their expenses in recent 
years have averaged around 15 per 
cent of gross income, or 0.75 per cent 
of net assets. While not as heavy a 
charge as is made by open-end com- 
panies, this is substantial. Non-lever- 
age closed-end trust shares have sold 
at discounts from asset value averag- 
ing around 25 per cent since 1929, 
while leverage stocks sell at a pre- 
mium over asset value when the latter 
is small, or non-existent, and at dis- 
counts otherwise; this limits the 
profits which can be made in leverage 
trusts if bought when market condi- 
tions are depressed. 

In theory at least, the diversifica- 
tion provided by investment trusts 
should suit them to the needs of the 
very small investor, though their ad- 
vantages for those with large or me- 
dium-sized holdings are less ap- 
parent. 

If the professional investment man- 
agement paid for out of the heavy 
loading charges and other fees were 
able to give consistently superior in- 
vestment results these expenses 
might be accepfable, but such has fre- 
quently not been the case. This is 
partly due to the lack of flexibility in- 
herent in the fact that investment 
trust holdings of individual stocks 
are so large. 


Regaining Favor 


During recent years investment 
trusts have regained some measure of 
their former favor with the public, 
especially as some features re- 
sponsible for the field’s poor record 
have been removed. The investiga- 
tion of the entire investment trust 
held by the SEC from 1936 to 1940 
resulted in passage of the Invest- 
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ment Company Act of 1940, aimed 
at protecting the interests of the in- 
dividual investor. But all the legisla- 
tion or supervision cannot guarantee 
the essential factors which make for 
success of such trusts: Honesty, im- 
partiality and skill of the management 
in charge of selecting and adminis- 
tering the trust’s portfolio. 
~~ 

Epitor’s Note: Chapter XXV— 
“Inflation and Deflation” will appear 
in an early issue of FINANCIAL 
Wor p. 





ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
$20.00 par common stock has been declared 
payable November 27th, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at close of business November 12th, 
1946. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November 1st, 1946 








Arhitrate Disputes 





Concluded from page 7 
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notice of intention to strike, walked 
out at midnight of April 5. The State 
seized the plants, but the question was 
whether the striking utility employ- 
ees would work for the State. 


Public Support 


As it happened, New Jersey had a 
“home guard” of 300,000 members 
who remembered that their obliga- 
tions as citizens came ahead of their 
social and political beliefs, and enough 
of them volunteered to keep the gas 
plants running, or to support the 
police and state troopers, to insure 
that gas service was not interrupted. 
So the gas workers decided that arbi- 
tration might be the better part of 
valor, and in the end they got every- 
thing they could have gained from a 
strike, without harming 3 million 
people. 

To be sure, those who work for 
public service corporations—be they 
electric utilities or fire departments or 
railroads—are human beings who 
should not be denied the privileges of 
democracy. 

However, when the public de- 
cides, through their legislative bodies, 
that capital invested in public services 
should not be permitted unusual re- 
wards, neither should the workers 
who operate them. After all, as New 
Jersey's Governor Edge remarked, 
“no worker is forced to enter this 
type of employment, but if he does so 
it is perfectly clear that his right to 
strike is not an absolute right or one 
that by so doing would bring hard- 
ship upon his fellow citizens.” 














FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on the outstanding 5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable December 2nd, 1946, 
to stockholders of record November 18th, 1946. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per 
share has also been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable December 2nd, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record November 18th, 1946. The 
transfer books will not close. 

Graham Hunter. 




















November 4, 1946 Treasurer. 
PEPPERELL) §=PEPPERELL 
Eg | MANUFACTURING 
a COMPANY 





wk 
FABRICS Boston, November 1, 1946 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents (50¢) 
plus an extra dividend of Twenty-five Cents 
(25¢) per share have been declared upon the 
shares of Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
payable November 15, 1946, to shareholders of 
— at the close of business November 8, 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents for the Trustees. 

P. E. Crocxer, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








REAL ESTATE — NEW YORK 





COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Unusual opportunity to secure a most attrac- 
tive property of really superior construction 
far below reproduction value. This 27 acre 
gentlemen’s estate is situated on high eleva- 
tion overlooking the beautiful Berkshire hills. 
Property sets off main highway, affording 
utmost privacy yet only 1 mile from station 
and business. Main house has 10 spacious 
rooms, 4 baths, 3 fireplaces. Included are a 
6 room cottage, barn, numerous outer build- 
ings. Real value at $18,000. Box No. 444, 
- Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 

» 4. : 














INVESTMENT! 


Gentleman’s Farm, 175 acres, beautiful country 
home for good recreation, fine hunting-ground, 
troutstream. Has to be seen for appreciation. 
Farm is in Schoharie County, N. Y.; beautiful 
section in Catskill Mts. 

Price $22,000 

P. KOENIG 


R.F.D. 2 Gilboa, N. Y. 





$15,000 BUYS ideal summer home, 9 acres rolling 
land, running stream, large pool, abundant spring 
water, good basement, barn. 1,800 feet above sea 
level, never any mosquitoes. Home has 14 large 
and 5 small rooms, modern improvements. Known 
as “The Delphine Tourist Home.” Contact owner. 
DAVID W. TYO 
Pompey, N. Y. Box 38 
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American Brake Shoe Company 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 
Incorporated: Delaware, 1916 (predecessor 
incorporated 1902). Office: 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in April. 
stockholders (December 31, 
ferred, 1,000; common, 6,1 
Capitalization: Long term debt....None 
*Preferred stock 5%% cum. 

($100 par) 98,000 shs 
Common stock (no par) 804,117 shs 


*Callable at $125. 


7earnings & Price Range (ABK) 











Business: Manufactures chiefly brake shoes, chilled tread iron 
car wheels, switches, frogs, journal bearings and other railway 
accessories. Also makes brake linings, gears, forgings, axles 
and bearings for automotive and industrial use. Sales are 
— for replacement. Owns 8.9% of Bucyrus-Erie’s common 
stock. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1946, $21.2 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; Govt. 
securities, $390,756. Book value of common stock, $41.12. 

Dividend Record: Company and predecessor have paid vary- 
ing dividends on common each year from 1902. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for rail and auto equipment and 
parts suggest a highly satisfactory volume in the period ahead. 


Plant capacity has been doubled in the past ten years but profit © 


margins have narrowed sharply. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is an 
above-average cyclical equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total 
$0.22 $0.26 
0.57 0.44 
0.74 0.73 


0.92 2 


Dividends Price Range 


644%—36% 





Farnsworth Television & Radio 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 


Incorporated: 1938, Delaware, to acquire 
business of Farnsworth Television, Inc. 
General office: 3700 East Pontiac St., 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in September. Number 
of ag ag (April 30, 1944) approxi- 
mately 7,435. 


Capitalization: : Long 


term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par).... 1,668,568 og ‘4 1945 


Business: Company manufactures the Farnsworth and 
Capehart radio-phonographs, and also radio receivers for pri- 
vate brands. Owns numerous patents and licenses relating to 
television as well as radio station WGL at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Management: Experienced in the industry. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1946, $6.9 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash and equivalent $3.6 
million. Book value of capital stock, $4.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments to date. 

Outlook: Improving volume and better profit margins, the 
latter partly reflecting increased prices, should operate for 
intermediate earnings recovery but intensified competition will 
return eventually. Advanced research and development, re- 
sulting in numerous patents, places company in a strong posi- 
tion in television. 

Comment: The stock represents an equity in a growing 
industry but must be considered as speculative. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Fiscal 
Year’s 
Apr. 30 Total 
D$0. 
ys. +$0.32 
“se $D0.09 
$0.12 0.02 
0.11 0.10 
DO.02 D0.05 
* Based on stock outstanding at end of each year. ?¢ Not available. 
{Calendar years; listed N.Y.S.E. October, 1943. D—Deficit. 


Qu. ended July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 {Price Range 
193 Fins oS Tobe 


t Half year 
periods. 
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Data revised to November 6, 1946 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; originally 
established in 1895. Main office: 730 
Stinson Boulevard, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December $3 
22, 1945): 7,422. $2 
Capitalization: Long-term debt 
Capital stock ($2 par) 600,000 shs 











Business: Processes and distributes the breakfast food Cream 
of Wheat, in the “Regular” and “Enriched 5-Minute” varieties, 
An aggressive advertising policy has built up an extensive 
market. 

Management: Conservative and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $3.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $1.1 milion; U. §, 
Govt. & Canadian securities, $2.7 million. Book value, $6.48. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Profits are relatively stable but affected by varying 
raw material costs. More aggressive merchandising policies 
are expected to hold volume at satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Primary apeal of shares lies in their income- 
producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
= ended Mar. 831 ox yl oo. se Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
938 0.50 $0.20 $0.3 $1.00 $2.00 29 
2.00 
21 39 1.90 
24 37 1.60 
19 25 F $ 1.60 
15 15 x .72 i 50 
16 19 4 5 
15 11 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


26 22 





United States Lines Co. 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 


Incorporated: 1893, New Jersey as Inter- 
national Navigation Co., name changed, 
1902, to International Mercantile Marine 
Co. Merger effective May 31, 1943, with 
United States Lines Co. Office: 1 Broad- 
way, New York 4, .. Annual meet- 
ing: First Tuesday after first Monday in 
June. Number of stockholders (December 
oe 1945): Preferred, 2,311; common, 








Long term 





Capitalization: 
deb: 


$18,862,537 
*Preterred stock 44% cum 


($10 par) 135,874 shs 
Common ($1 par)..........+. 1, 306, 243 shs 


* Callable at 10%. 


Business: Owns a large fleet of passenger and cargo ships. 
Fleet was chartered to or requisitioned by the Government 
during the war. In March 1946, company resumed regular 
freight service to Europe, Australia, New Zealand and the Far 
East. Has chartered the passenger liner America for North 
Atlantic operation. ° 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 1945, 
$2.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and marketable securities, 
$5.9 million. (Book value, not stated.) 

Dividend Record: On International Mercantile Marine Co, 
capital stock, $2.00 in 1930 and ‘$1.00 in 1931; none thereafter. 
Present company, regular preferred dividends to date; pay- 


-Ments on common initiated 1946. 


Outlook: Company has resumed normal operation with im- 
proved fleet and, while substantial freight volume is indicated 
for some time, profits depend largely on government policy and 
subsidy program. Increasing competition from airlines is 4 
longer term threat to passenger business. 

Comment: Both issues are speculative, the common highly . 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON stock 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 


Earned per share : . $1.51 tso.8 
Dividends paid Ne None None 1, 


Price Range 
re * ®t 


company, International Mercantile Marine, showed deficits from 1931 
+9 months to September 30 vs. 70¢ a share in ne ake 1945 1945 period. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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1940 inclusive. 
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Atlas Powder Company 





International Business Machines Corporation 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 
incorporated: 1912, a. to take over 
part of the assets business of the 
Bg I. duPont de noon Powder Co. in 
yeordance with a court segregation order. 
Office: 9th and Market Sts., Wilmington, 

ual meeting: Tuesday in 


, Del. 
al Number of stockhoiders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1945): 4,913. 
ar <a Long term 

PE 2 PRE CRD ae *$522,400 














wees seeeseoeeee 


391 shs 
264,523 shs 
SS aa A a la lia 
on any preferred dividend da 

Business: Third largest U. S. manufacturer of explosives, 
company derives a major part of its revenues from that source, 
although a substantial part of the total is furnished by cellu- 
lose products (chiefly coated fabrics and industrial finishes) 
and industrial chemicals. Darco Corp., subsidiary, makes ac- 
tivated carbon. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1946, $12.5 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $3.9 miliion; U. S. Gov’t 
securities, $1.9 million. Book value of common, $64.82 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Paid on com- 
mon each year since 1913 except in 1933. 

Outlook: Reduced level of demand for explosives ‘likely to 
hold over-all sales below wartime levels, despite strong com- 
mercial demand for cellulose products, higher alcohols and 
other chemicals. But profits should continue adequate because 
of more satisfactory margins on civilian items. 

Comment: Preferred is of high grade; common is a satisfac- 
tory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 








Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.54 $0.58 $1.19 $1.51 $3.82 $3.00 71 —50 
eee ll 1.17 1.19 2.24 5.71 4.25 80%—57 
ee 1.41 1.63 1.20 1.89 6.13 4.50 La 
|» eee 0.93 1.01 1.41 2.55 5.90 3.50 —43 
ae: 95 1.37 1,22 1.92 5.46 3.25 58% 82 
ee 0.95 1.09 1.14 2.11 5.29 3.25 62 —52% 
, ee 1.37 1.30 0.89 0.62 4.18 3.25 94%—60 
WB. cca 0.53 0.77 0.86 mle 1.75 97%—54 

e - * 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company 
Data revised to November 6, 1946 

Incorporated: 1899, Virginia. Office: Roanoke 8, Va. Annual meeting: (VKE) 
Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1945): 
Preferred 1; common, 260. 
Copitallnaiihs Bier Sete MONG is isos Soke lads caus See cteadwawes tees +$689,000 
"Preferred. steekt: BO Gt, (B1OO Der). occ. decide ccc ccdsccetccccccces 12,532 shs 
Common Ce ED. “pn okeus iar dseh sch dewineees ecb esBaanpie sees 100,000 shs 


*Callable at $105 per share. 


tExcludes $1,773,000 debt on which company is con- 
lingently liable as guarantor. 


Business: A ‘anil of bituminous properties in Virginia and 
Kentucky, where company owns some 150,000 acres of soft coal 


lands. Also owns iron ore properties, principally in Georgia, 
operated under lease. Holds fractional interest in oil rights 
in Kentucky. 


Management: Hindered by unsatisfactory conditions in the 
coal industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1946, $634,997; ratio, 15.6-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’t securities, 
$545, 373. Book value of preferred stock, $1,059.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on preferred since 
1931; none on common since 1924. Preferred qoenninations 
$76.25 a share as of Oct. 2, 1946. 

Outlook: Past record and company’s position in the iudeatey 
offer little encouragement for the longer term future. 

Comment: The preferred. stock is in a highly speculative 
Position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF a oo 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1945 1946 

eet ot Der share.....D$5.41 D$0.11 $0.44 $260 $3.20 443 $4.39 *$2.10 
rice Range: 

igh . .cscgemie cos 15 15% 23% 21 45 63 83 

lew ..capdaeneues 4% 5 11 1% 20% 38% 57 1% 


“D—Deneit. *6 months ended June 30, 1946. 
NOVEMBER 13, 1946 
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Data revised to November 6, 1946 


incorporated: 1911, N. Y.: as a consolida- 
tion of established companies. * oftice: 590 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, An- 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (June 1, 1945): 
11,751. 
Capitalization: Long term 
debt 


ONL RS 


$30,000,000 
1,432,407 shs 











* Privately held. 





Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of business equip- 
ment; specializes in electrically operated recording, tabulating 
and accounting machines, mostly leased to business firms. Also 
manufactures time recorders, clocks and stamps, electric time 
systems and electric typewriters. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital Dieuner’ 31, 
1945, $12.4 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $22.0 
million. Adjusted "book value of stock, $42.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Cash payments 1913; and 1916 to date. 

Outlook: Leading trade position indicates full participation 
in satisfying substantial accumulated new equipment demand, 
while rental income on leased equipment, maintenance and 
repair receipts, large supply business and replacement market 
operate for comparatively consistent operating results. 

Comment: Stock carries a high investment rating. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
| ee » $1.45 $1.35 $1.42 $1.83 $6.05 $4.80 125%— 92% 
ee 1.57 50 154 1.74 6.34 74.80 156%—116 
ee 1.54 1.46 1.48 2.10 6.58 74.80 153%—108% 
ee 1.68 1.62 1.66 1.90 3 74.80 135 —112 
Mndséccdee 1.96 2.03 0.97 110° §35.81 44.80 121%— 88 
Wee adewac 1.70 1.75 1.79 1.18 6.42 74.80 14156—115% 
Weileseuase 1.74 1.74 1.80 1.50 6.78 74.80 150%—124 
) eee 1.76 1.78 1.89 2.18 7.61 74.80 200 —138% 
ISB. . ccucas 2.84 2.87 3.44 wea ea 4.50 250 —195 





* Earnings adjusted -for subsequent 5% 
dividends and price range only 
1938-45, split 5-for-4 in 1946. 
1941, $1.05 in 1942, 


stock dividends and 5-for-4 split-up, 
for 5-for-4 spit-up. tt Plus 5% stock dividends in 

§ After postwar adjustment reserves, 35 cents in 
$2.79 in 1943, 70 cents ro 1944. + As later renegotiated. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 





Data revised to November 6, 1946 Earnings & Price Range (PA) 


Incorporated: 1846, Pa. Office: Broad St. | 90 

Station Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 

meeting: 2nd Tuesday in April. Number 30 

of stockholders (June 30, 1946): 217,598. 10 

Capitalization: Long term 0 
A! « Soutinheacecenenace *$530,945,250 


debt 
Capital stock ($50 par)... 13,167,754 shs 


* Excluding equipment trust obligations, 
funded debt of acquired companies and 
gtd. stock trust ctfs., totalling $107.9 
million. 

Business: One of the world’s largest railroad systems, oper- 
ating about 10,000 miles of road. Main lines extend from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Chicago and 
St. Louis. Leads eastern railroads in the electrification of lines, 
and is the largest coal carrier in the country. 

Management: Has long experience and exceptional ability. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $156.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $193.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $99.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since 1847. 

Outlook: Normally, revenues and earnings have above-aver- 
age stability despite highly industrialized areas served. Results 
in recent years have been distorted first by wartime factors 
and then by inadequate rates. Over longer term, company 
should be able to regain its former satisfactory status. 

Comment: Current problems are detracting from quality of 
the stock, which long has occupied a blue-chip position. 
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EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share.. $0.84 $2.43 $3.51 $3.98 $7.71 $6.49 $4.92 $3.72 *D$1.83 
Dividends paid 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.50 
Price Range 
CRESS eee 24% . 27% 25% 25% 25% 32% 33% 46% 47% 
pucahsdeciens 4% #15~.=«#217 18% 18% 238% 25% 33% 25 
* Eight months ended August 31 against $4.50 a share same 1945 period. 
31 








REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
SUNN 00 








Financial Summary 


Specializing in 
large income properties 
Correspondence solicited on sales or 
exchanges in excess of $100,000.00 
MARSHALL W. TAGGART 
REALTOR 
971 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 14, California 
ESTABLISHED IN 1923 








Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation; 
1935-39 = 100 
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CONNECTICUT INDEX OF \ 
CONNECTICUT, near SOUND, hour commut- TS INDUSTRIAL 
ing; appealing to people who appreciate exclu- : 
sive section, club and beach privileges. Soundly- PRODUCTION 6 
constructed, sunny, Italian-type house, patio. 14 i fi — _ - 19ne 
rooms, 30-ft. living room, huge fireplace, studio aD” | | | | 
or cgay 5 ome — —, 8 100 a5: ; 
Furnace. cre grounds, unusual setting, brook, — 
pond, woodland vistas. Fruit, berries, grapes 1940_1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 isune_ J AS OND 
sufficient for large family. Immediate occupancy. 
Furnished $50,000 (consider unfurnished) Owner. 
Box No. 446, + Financial World, 86 Trinity 


lag as Trade Indicators “as ake ee 


nerve {Electrical Output (KWH) 4,628 4,602 4,540 

§Steel Operation (% of Capacity) 91.1 89.4 90.3 

f— ELLSWORTH FALLS, MAINE Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 925,000 942,257 931,766 
For Sale — Small Farm Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 

Godlee. plenty frewond tedan well scicy | | {Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,093 $15,732 $15,631 
deep well; electric lights; hardwood floors; {Total Commercial Loans 9,759 9,622 9,547 
ee: eee caret, tarred road; || {Total Brokers’ Loans 1,208 1,070 1,066 
from Ellsworth: house, 10 rooms, good con, | | (Money in Circulation 28,588 28,585 28,597 


dition, brick Colonial; reasonable. Information {Brokers’ Loans (New York Gity) 907 766 737 
Principals only. Price $6,000, taxes $83.00 a 


year. Write private owner. 000,000 omitted. §As of following week. Estimated. 
MRS. ALBERT HICK 


Mariaville Elleworth Falls, Maine N. Y. c. E. Market Statistics 


cl Dow-Jones A me Ss ws * aameat. 
MASSACHUSETTS josing -Jones Averages: 
30 Industrials : 169.15 171.76 172.53 174.40 
INVESTMENT $150,000 . 1 
20 Railroads t 49.06 50.63 51.22 51.10 
PROFIT PER SEASON $30,000 “4545 641 
A famous Colonial Restaurant-Inn is for sale. This 15 Utilities 35.20 35.67 36.10 36. 
New England establishment has deservedly fine 65 Stocks 59.64 61.75 62.94 63.40 63.86 


reputation for its atmosphere, food and discrimi- ss 
nating clientele. Available completely furnished Details of Stock Trading: 


and equipped to continue its successful business. Shares Sold (000 omitted) 1,940 1,690 1,670 690 1,830 


Many fine antiques included which contribute to 9 1,01 1,019 1,040 
the charm of the interiors. All negotiations strictly Issues Traded 1,03 0 5 0 Ss : 


Number of Advances 339 863 810 459 615 
fiden s 

conmtential. _ lament ere ia ita tn, | Nescbec-of tees 533 732104 | «(i197-—Ss« 288 

Realtor, Agricultural Bank Bldg., Pittsfield, Mass. Number Unchanged 167 79 105 178 170 

New Highs for 1946 1 1 2 4 9 

BERKSHIRE PROPERTIES New Lows for 1946 226 15 4 2 6 


WALTER HOFFMAN, REALTOR Bond Trading: 
Agriculutral Bank Building Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 102.42 102.73 103.02 103.11 103.31 | 
ane: Bond Sales (000 omitted) 570 $6,630 $7,380 $3,660 $5,852 | 
MARYLAND 


























































































































1946 
*Average Bond Yields: i Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 9 High Low 
2.710% 2.707% 2.703% 2.669% 2.710% 2.533% 


3.163 3.147 3.147 3.146 3.163 3.015 
' 7) F S A L E 3.243 3.255 3.250 3.248 3.255 3.083 
*Common Stock Yields: : 
50 Industrials 4.36 421 4.08 4.39 4.39 
B A LT 7 M 0 R E M D 2) Railroads 7.17 711 6.79 7:52 7.52 
, . 20 Utilities 3.79 5 


3.72 3.56 3.89 3.89 


DOWNTOWN—CHARLES ST. 0 St 4.45 4.31 4.17 4.50 4.50 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 











Seven-story corner daylight 


building, 100 foot store The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 4, 1946 


. N " 
frontage on Charles  St.; : Praded re yy 2S 2 Change 
40 apartment units in process Commonwealth & Southern..............ee sees eeee 228,000 3% 


. I 
of conversion to offices. here its 354 


International Tel. & Tel 1534 
MARIE CODD CO Columbia Gas & Electric 9 
¥y American Water Works & Electric 
810 N. Charles St. American — Se 
° New York Central Railroad 
Baltimore American Power & Light 


q Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Saratoga 4550 General Motors 


68,400 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 Pfd : 23% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 





















































Your Investment Success 
Tomorrow 
Requires Careful PLANNING Today 





How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 
only the investor who is alert to 
make the necessary revisions in 
his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our 
high rate of renewals, which 
have averaged better than 80 
per cent in the last few years. 








It should be obvious that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment 
Guidance Provided ' FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





36 Our personalized investment super- 
7; f vision can help you as it is helping many 
39 @ others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 









1b ; ji P ‘ prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
Net ganization devoting its full time to the would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
yhange analysis and determination of security be for supervision. My objectives are 

+ if values. 7 

: 54 C] Income () Capital Enhancement [) Safety 
+1} Take the first» step towar d better invest- It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
1y ment results by sending us a list of your 


1 holdings and letting us explain in greater 


de‘ail how our Personal Supervisory Service Name eee eee reer e eee reese eeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeseseeseeeseeee® 
af pris 

: 7 — ee rae ee he an MI iis ato casts eves ee eS eT eee a 

moderate. : November 13 


C. |. 0’ BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 







You feel’ it . . . the moment you lay 
hands on a new Underwood. 


Your fingers will dance across the 
keyboard in a fast, feather-light 
rhythm that gives you a delightful, 
exciting sense of typing freedom. 

That’s Rhythm Touch ... the touch 


you'll like so much! 


Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing con- 
cept, exclusive with Underwood. 
Where speed seems effortless! Where 
every kev responds eagerly, instantly! 
Where your fingers swing naturally 
into a typing rhythm... on the better 
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balanced keys . . . on the accurate, 
smooth-running mechanism! 

Rhythm Touch. ..a wonderful ad- 
dition to the many Underwood fea- 
tures you've always enjoyed. You'll 


do more work... better work... with 
less fatigue. 


Try it...and give your fingers a treat! 


UNDERWOOD: CORPORATION 
Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . 
Accounting Machines . 
. .. Ribbons and other Supplies. 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere: 


Copyright 1946; Underwood Corpora! 
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.. Carbon Paper 
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